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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “‘Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’’? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 
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THOMAS BLACKBURN 


Ren! 


Two Poems 


' 


PELO DA SE 


‘Thirty,’ the doctor said, ‘three grains each one, 

That’s quite a lot of sodium amytol ! 

Five . . . ten more minutes and the job was done, 

Just why do you think she wished to ‘“‘end it all’’? 

Ah, well, it’s not my business. You’ve her things? 
- Damn lucky that I had my stomach pump— 

Take them up to her if the Sister rings.’ 

I thanked him and agreed the night was damp, 

Then flicked through Punch and waited the event; 

It was, you see, no time for sentiment. 


Her things, though, had been much in evidence 
Back in the flatlet when I searched through drawers 
To find a nightgown (blue is for romance) 

And her remembered hairbrush, through such tears 
As in these situations must be shed— 

(It is the cause, my soul, it is the cause) 

I found her slippers underneath the bed 

Where we had . . . where she drained her bitter cup 
In solitude the night before this night; 

What mattered was to pack her suitcase up, 

Put out the light, ‘and then put out the light’. 


‘So,’ the nurse said, ‘you’ve come. She may go out.’ 
I noticed that my shoe-lace was untied, 

But though some words climbed up into my throat, 
Found none appropriate to suicide; 

I took her arm, though, like a helpful friend 

And led her downstairs to the waiting car, 
Thinking, our game we do not understand, 

Nor who is playing it, or what.we are. 


‘Goes The London Magazine, June 196. 


Her landlord came in time, and that was luck. 
I changed the gear. Who drives behind my back? 


Her friend was waiting for us at the flat 

With tea and so on. This I had arranged. 

Knowing too well such passion spun the plot, 
Death was its end, unless the scene was changed, 
What could I do but tear apart the script 

Which made quite clear the end of our impasse? 
As, kneeding with her hands, she sat white lipped 
(There are some shadows which take long to pass) 
Her friend poured tea, and slowly, drop by drop, 
In solitude we drained our acid cup. 


We had exhausted words as well as touch, 
Therefore at half past ten I said goodbye, 
Breaking the silence with a lifted latch, 

To join once more my own identity. 

That night the chilly street was not as dark 
With its faint lamp as my intelligence, 
And since more suited is a question mark 
Than a full-stop to human ignorance, 

The blue stone I recall on her left hand; 
Just what it means I do not understand. 


AN INVITATION 


Holding with shaking hands a letter from some 
Official—high up, no doubt in his Ministry— 

I note that I am invited to Birmingham, 

There pedagogues to address, for a decent fee. 

“We like to meet,’ he writes, ‘men eminent 

In the field of letters each year’—and that’s well put, 
Though I find his remark not wholly relevant 

To this red-eyed fellow whose mouth tastes rank as soot. 
No doubt what he’s thinking of is poetry 

When ‘Thomas Blackburn’ he writes, and not the fuss 
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_A life makes when it has no symmetry, 
Though, of course the term, ‘a poet’, being posthumous, 
Since I’m no stiff, is inappropriate. 

What I can confirm is the struggle that never lets up 
Between the horses of Plato beneath my yoke, 

One after Light, and for Hell not giving a rap, 

The other only keen on infernal smoke; 

And poems... ? From time to time they commemorate 

Some particularly dirty battle between these two. 

I put the letter down—what’s the right note? 

‘Dear Sir,’ I type, ‘how nice to speak to you!’ 


GERALD HANLEY 


A Departure 


Stone lifted his head and stared into the sun until his mind began to swim. 
When he lowered his eyes to the yellow dust of the road he saw again the red 
visions, and enjoyed the sensation of weakness which followed, the reeling of 
all his senses in the ensuing darkness. He walked on through the dust while his 
head cleared and his eyes began to focus again. There had been a time when 
only to glance at the sun had brought a rush of tears to his eyes. 

‘And even so,’ he said aloud to himself, ‘it doesn’t signify. All those lessons, 
all those silences, all those disciplines and exercises, those austerities and two 
years of drifting, quiet days haven’t altered the grasshopper soul.’ He was 
laughing, nodding in agreement with himself, and watching himself nod. 
‘Such a pity after all the mystic dreams, the idea that there was no need to 
live any more, to go about and do things and make mistakes. No, the grass- 
hopper soul. And no thanks to Buddha and the others for offering me a wheel 
I just have to try and turn. “You cannot turn the wheel on which you turn.” 


But you can, you know.’ 
He stabbed his staff into the dust and walked faster. He had not eaten for 
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over twenty-four hours. He could. go for thirty-six hours now without the 
beginning of headache. He had taught hunger that much. ; 

‘But for what?’ he said, shaking his head. ‘A room full of people, demon- 
strating, explaining. You feel it’s only worth while having achieved these 
little masteries if you can create an impression with them, which no doubt 
_ you'll do when you get back. Which is why you’re pulling out, which means 
you know about it, which means you've grown up that much anyway, which 
means you can’t conquer vanity. So it’s right to go.’ He sighed, as if satisfied, a 
long, slow sigh, a certain amount of sorrow in it for this departure, the sorrow 
already drowning in the sense of space and its millions of ciphers of adventure 
open to him. He was free again. 

The dusty road from Kaprola to Andwar was straight, running to the 
horizon like a yellow line drawn with a ruler on the baked brown plain. Far 
away on the right, powdery and blue with distance, was a jumbled sprawl of 
mountains. 

The long rough road would be the work of some long dead sahib who must 
have camped beside it at night in his tent, pipe in mouth, sweat on his mous- 
tache, fretting over some far woman or the threat of the Czar in Central Asia 
while his Indian labourers sat over fires some distance away and carried on 
their chain of talk handed down from a million generations. Gone now, buried 
somewhere, that sahib, utterly forgotten, his rupees spent and his labourers 
consumed in their various cremation fires, their ashes sent racing on the rivers 
to the ocean. 

‘We'll call him Major Brown,’ Stone said, seeing the major, a short, fat iras- 
cible and devoted man who had drawn this straight line on the plain and 
vanished. He would have worn one of those old-fashioned sun helmets, a white 
sweaty shirt, khaki shorts and stockings and heavy shoes. He would have read 
his quota of books and newspapers by the light of a hurricane lamp in his tent. 
He would have had great plans for living, enjoyed some of them, and had 
vanished. 

‘Well, thanks for the road, majah,’ Stone shouted to the horizon, remember- 
ing how he had fondled the English accent with his mind in one or two Limey 
air-force messes. The roads and the sea lanes were all made, by the Browns, and 
now it was somebody else’s turn to use them, for the transportation of wheat, 
juke-boxes, guided missiles, horror comics and medicine. He was laughing 
again, some jazz throbbing in his head, hundreds of swift scenes quivering on 
his screen, pieces of plans for living forming as he walked. 

‘Here you are, Stone,’ he said, ‘walking along this road and away from the 
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_ashram where you’ve been playing spiritual games of retreat, and you’ve been 


harmless. Now you’re walking outwards again into people’s lives.’ 
There were people out there with whom he would become involved, people 
he had never met, millions of chances waiting for him, all the chains and webs 


- of circumstance awaiting him. In a year from now, perhaps, he would be mess- 


a 


ing up somebody’s life, or having his own messed up. He had walked out of all 
that two years ago, shaking with alcohol, and now he was as hard as a board, 
walking back for more. 

‘And you're very glad, Stone,’ he said ‘Very glad. Not for you the little 
bell ringing in the evening, the big peace, the hammering on the unopenable 
door inside. Just now, this minute, on Major Brown’s road, you're in between 
all that crushing peace of the ashram where you arrived with so many little 
phony sickly ideas about the mysterious East, and another pattern of mess, 
which is living, awaiting you. And you haven’t changed all that much. We'll 
take ourselves into a bar in Delhi and have a drink and see what happens.’ 

Still, it was a pity he had not been cut out for the life of the ashram. It had 
hot been one of those places full of self-conscious aspirants for sainthood, 
chelas with no brains kneeling before half-baked gurus. Americans like him- 
self, particularly women, had caused a rash of such phony ashrams just after 
the war. No, the place he had just walked out of had been a place of happiness, 
providing you could stand the peace and the retreat and the utter loneliness. 

‘We couldn’t take it, could we, Stone?’ he said. ‘And we’re glad.’ 

He was a moving speck on the vast plain. The sun was raging above him and 
little puffs of yellow dust came up about his sandals. He knew he had become 
too obsessed with himself in the peace of the ashram. He was like an actor, al- 
ways rehearsing his part, never himself, the running, elusive self he had not 
been able to catch despite two years of hard discipline and quiet habit. On this 
plain he felt like a small fragment moving slowly towards millions of other 
fragments, people, the tumbling human river of the world which he had 
imagined he could cancel. He was moving back into the stream, and he thought 
of all who were yet to come, the billions of the unborn who were dammed up 
in the future, waiting for men and women to come and involve them in the 
mystery of the world. 

‘Providing,’ he said, ‘that somewhere, some night, some Joe who has the 
right of entrance to the cellars where they keep the control-panels, doesn’t have 
a few drinks, while feeling depressed, and says to himself, “How about a ration 
of concentrated eternity all round?” They’re all tired waiting.’ A rain of fire. 


A wilderness. Ash. 
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That was another thing about sitting in the ashram. Not being able to forget 
the maniacs still saying, ‘My Daddy’s bigger than your Daddy’, only this time 
Daddy stank of the grave and had a million megatons packed in his shroud. 


a 


Real retreat and real conquest would be to sit in the ashram and not care, let — 


them get on with it. Blow everything to atoms and not care. He knew he wanted 
to get out into the world again and start worrying, living, suffering. 

The sun burned pleasantly on his ash-smeared flesh and the thick dust 
flowed coolly between his toes with each step. 

Yesterday had been the anniversary of his being blown out of his exploding 
bomber over Germany, being hurled through the sky, his parachute opening 
and then the drift down past the flaming wreckage of his Doom 29. He had 
stared out through wire for a time after that, until Hitler took out his little 
gun and went through the long-delayed action, his real destiny in a cellar. 
Then, liberation and a million drinks all over Europe and America, and finally 
the mysterious East. 

‘I’m the mysterious East,’ he said to the dust at his feet. “There’s no need to 
get behind walls to hide. We’re all in hiding all our lives, well inside the real 
walls we walk about in. This itching flesh.’ He gripped his chest, his belly, 
his thigh, with his left hand. 

Another speck had been moving towards him for some time on the straight 
road, becoming an old man as the two specks neared each other. Stone could 
see the gnarled old hands, the white hair and the thin brown legs a long way 
off. The old man was carrying a bundle. He would be on his way to pester 
Bhagat Ram at the ashram with some unanswerable questions about his life 
and his mystery, and Bhagat Ram would send him away happy. 

He greeted the old man, a peasant with honest dark eyes which searched the 
tall sunburned ash-smeared figure standing before him. He asked Stone to 
bless him, calling him saddhuji. 

‘l’m no saddhu,’ Stone said, laughing. ‘I wanted to be, but it was a mistake, 
Babuji. I’m a wanderer, going home.’ 

“Where is home?’ the old man asked him gravely. 

Now where was home? He had never thought of that before, not even 
during the thousands of silent hours in the ashram. 

‘I don’t know, Babuji,’ he said, still laughing. He would probably make one 
in the end, a big box full of trash, mail pouring through the door, and run up 
bills, and join organizations. ‘So I can’t bless you, Babuji,’ he went on, lay- 
ing his hand on the frail hot brown shoulder of the old man. 

‘Trying is holy,’ the old man said, smiling, a little flicker of honest cunning 
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in his wrinkled eyes, perhaps remembering all the deals made with God after 
each disaster in the village on the sweltering plain. ‘You have tried to be a 
saddhu ?’ 
m1 have.’ 
_ The old man asked him how old he was, was his father alive, did he have 
children or a wife, how much money had he in the bank, had he ever been 
seriously ill, and where was he going now if he had no home, the usual friendly 
questions asked on the long roads of India between strangers. Stone answered 
them all carefully and with detail, until the old man was satisfied that he knew 
something of the man he had met. 
‘Bless me anyway, saddhuji,’ the old man said. ‘For trying. Trying is good. 
I’ve never even tried.’ So Stone blessed him solemnly and they parted. 
- ‘You may come back to us here,’ Bhagat Ram had told him during their last 
conversation at the ashram. ‘You say you're restless. But you may be going out 
to taste the other life again only to find you don’t want it any more. If you 
don’t like it, come back and you can be in charge of the vegetable garden. You 
needn’t go through any more exercises. You’ve done well at them but you 
don’t seem to want to go any farther ahead.’ 

That was true. He had enjoyed the physical ordeals of the asanas, the bone- 
wrenching effort of the early postures, learning to hold them and to pass on 
to more difficult instruction of his flesh. But he had never been able to hold 
down the buzzing fly of his mind. His mind had always been just a little out 
of reach, in front of him, uncatchable, spinning pictures of interminable 
thoughts. He could not understand this business of stilling everything into a 
quiet pool, himself drifting under calm control in the centre of it, utterly 
withdrawn. He could do marvellous things with his body now, but he had 
never caught the darting fly of his mind. 

‘And you're glad,’ he said as he approached the little police station a few 
yards off the road. 
The police officer at Andwar was an old friend of Stone’s. He used to take a 
friend out every week to the ashram to meet the American who was becoming 

a saddhu. 

He got up from his little desk to shake hands with Stone. ‘Reporting in for 
the last time,’ Stone said, taking his passport out of the little cloth bag slung 
on his shoulder. ‘I’m departing into the great materialistic world.’ He sat 
down on the camp chair brought for him by a sipai. The sipai, a young reverent 
man in a blue turban with a silver badge, put his hands together in pranam 
and greeted Stone. They were all men who had had great hopes for Stone’s 
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spiritual mission, for his struggle. 

The inspector, a small, thick set young man wearing medal ribbons of the 
Burma and Italy campaigns, clicked his tongue. 

‘l’m sorry to hear that,’ he said. For himself, he wanted an all-American life 
of washing machines, radios, cinema, a big car, a good doctor within easy reach 
and money to pay him. He had always thought Stone mad but had admired 
him for loving India enough to live in an ashram. 

He made a pencilled entry in Stone’s passport and handed it back to him. 
Stone got up, gently refusing the offer of tea, glad to be able to say, ‘I’m fasting 
until sundown,’ because he wanted to get to Dwarka’s store before dusk and put 
on some fresh clothing. He shook hands with the inspector and the three 
sipais, sorry for the inspector who had so much liked to ask questions about 
America, who so longed to go to that country and drive about in a big car. The 
inspector would stay on here, on the vast plain under the sun which came 
and went each day in a journey of stifling heat across the cloudless sky. 

‘Write to me from America,’ he said to Stone as he went out on to the road 
with him. ‘I shall miss you. It was nice to know you were up there at the 
ashram.’ Stone’s being there at the ashram, a man who had voluntarily thrown 
aside his motor car and the labour-saving world of health that went with it, 
had been a comfort to him always, he who fretted here and lived in a small 
hut with a mud floor which had to be swept of thick dust every few hours. 
Now Stone was going away, back to the enjoyment of the cinematic world, 
admitting without saying it that that was the right place to be. He was 
depressed when he went back into the police station to deal with a case of petty 
theft in the nearby village. 

When Stone reached the village and passed through it to Dwarka’s store at 
the far end, the shopkeepers waved to him and he waved back, many offering 
him tea. He told them he was fasting. They were all his friends and he was 
leaving them. He wanted to go without saying goodbye, without question 
and answer. Only now as he entered Dwarka’s store could he feel the real sor- 
row of going seeping into his plans. He knew he would miss this place and 
these people, and all of India, the land which was really mother if you wanted 
her. You could kneel down and worship a Cadillac in the street and no one 
would call the police. You could have a talk about anything on this earth, or 
out of it, and not be thought dangerous, or strange. Anything could happen, 
and anything was expected. 

Dwarka, who was making pranam with his small, fine, brown hands as Stone 
made his, believed in Atlantis, in the Christian heaven, that television had 
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been used in ancient times, and that thousands of years ago men had looked 


_ down on India from flying machines. He believed that there had been a ter- 


rible fall and that the genius of man had been poisoned by it with violence, 
and that never again could he make that perfect world he had lived in before 
the fall. Now, after the fall, man was cursed by his passions, a creature of 
blood and lust and imperfect thought. He was grieved to hear that Stone was 
going away. 

He was a small, intense, wiry man with large, piercing eyes, badly in need 
of spectacles from the reading of thousands of books in poor, flickering artificial 
light after selling oil, grain, rice, cigarettes and cloth from dawn until dusk. 
He had a thick mop of dry, black hair. He took hold of Stone’s wrists and 
said how sorry he was that his friend had decided to go away. 

‘But why ?’ he said several times. “Why must you go? You’ve done so well.’ 
He had often told Stone about another of his friends, an Irishman, a middle- 
aged retired Colonel, who had become a saddhu and who was now in the 
Himalayas somewhere in charge of a school of music. This Colonel had begged 
his way back and forth across India for three years, stopping at Dwarka’s store 
for long nights of talk during his journeys. He, Dwarka, had been sure that 
Stone would find the right way at the ashram. 

‘There is no right way for some of us, Dwarka,’ Stone told him as he sat down 
on a sack of lentils. ‘Some of us have to get mangled by living instead, before 
we learn.’ He gave out a string of shoddy explanations and conjectures about 
man’s lot, laughing as he listened to himself, thinking ‘I must be just a purely 
physical type. No real mind, nothing but a cloud of grasshoppers flying through 
my skull. A pity.’ 

Dwarka brought him his suitcase, the suitcase with his clothes in it which 
he had left here two years ago after saying, ‘I have a feeling I'll be back for them 
one day.’ 

Tl ie a bucket of cold anda bucket of hot in the bathroom,’ Dwarka said, 
his melancholy eyes staring at the picture of Christ on the wall at the back of 
his store. Beside it was a picture of Gandhiji. Two giants who had been killed 
so that the man could get on with his mess in peace. ‘Do you remember the last 
time you had a bath here and how we talked all night about the soul?’ He 
smiled at Stone. ‘I shall miss you. We don’t like anybody to go away from here 
once they have come to us. And when you’ve gone I’ll think of thousands of 
things I want to ask you. Will you come back?’ 


‘T don’t think so.’ 
‘Y’ll make the bath ready,’ Dwarka said. It was silent in the town as the 
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small yellow flickering lamps were lit, Somebody was playing a shahnai, the — 


soft nasal notes of it weaving an unrequitable melancholy. Voices in low talk 


came and went as people walked home from their work in the bazaar. Some- 


body coughed and hawked for a long time, and the shahnai player brought 
the mournful and haunting melody to a low, softly droning end. Hands clapped 
for a while and the shahnai began again. 

When Dwarka came back and said the bath was ready, Stone stood up. 

‘Dwarka,’ he said. ‘Do you know what I’ve been thinking about while you 
were away? I was thinking how I love all this, all this isolation and custom 
and peace, no machines and no turmoil, and I can’t get it out of my mind that 
it’s sentimental to think like that. Does everybody want the kind of world 
they see at the movies?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dwarka. ‘Everybody wants that.’ 

‘The collection of trash, furniture, pictures, curios, insurance policies, land 
titles, money, machines. That’s what everybody wants, you say?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s what I think too, Dwarka. Only I can’t make my mind up if it’s 
right or not.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter if it’s right. They’re going to do it,’ Dwarka said, smiling. 
‘I’m doing it. That’s why I liked to think of you finished with it all at the 
ashram. Look at me. I want to make enormous sums of money. And I used to 
look on you as representing what I would like to be doing, living in the ashram 
and finished with it all.’ An ironic smile was playing about Dwarka’s shapely 
lips. They had often argued about sin and atonement, and about how we liked 
others to atone for us. 

‘Yes,’ Stone said, staring beyond Dwarka. ‘I know what you mean. It’s nice 
to know other guys are being good, being holy and steady and passionless. Yes. 
I can see that.’ He began to laugh and Dwarka joined him and they laughed all 
the way to the bathroom, where Dwarka left him. 

Stone poured the hot and then the cold water over his ash-dusted skin, 
feeling the hot skin turning cool under the soap as he lathered himself. He 
sluiced warm water over his head with the heavy brass lotah Dwarka had 
given him, his tanned, leathery skin shining all over as he dried himself with 
the coarse towel. Dwarka had left a pot of mustard oil for him and he rubbed 
it into his flesh, his nose prickling with pleasure in the bitter, heavy fragrance 
of the orange-coloured oil. Then he drew on a thin silk vest and a pair of 
cotton pants. He put on an American shirt for the first time in two years, 
feeling strange as he tucked it into the sand-coloured Palm Beach trousers. He 
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decided to wear his old sandals until he got to Delhi. 
Dwarka had set out tea and cakes and some samosas on a silver tray. He 
ifted a bottle of whisky and raised his eyebrows, smiling. He could remember 
Stone craving for the stuff two years ago, and how he had sniffed it and said, 
‘Td give anything in this world for a drink, but I promised Bhagat Ram.’ In 
those early days at the ashram, Stone used to come into the village at week- 
ends to listen to local musicians and to fight whisky, always having a bottle 
of it placed beside him so that he could fight it better. It had taken him six 
months to give up drinking and not to suffer for it. 
_ ‘No,’ Stone said, smiling back at Dwarka. ‘Just the tea, thanks all the same.’ 
While they drank the tea Dwarka talked about Communism and the 
hydrogen bomb, adding that such a bomb had been invented so that man 
should at last find out his real size. 
- ‘That size,’ said Dwarka, picking up a crumb from the table. ‘That’s his 
size. But we never knew it until now.’ 

‘And what'll we do now, Dwarka?’ 

‘Accept our size at last,’ Dwarka smiled. ‘Like you are accepting yours. I 
know how much you wanted to be a saddhu. You know you can’t be one. Is 
it giving you pain, knowing that?’ 

‘You wanted me to be a saddhu far more than I did, Dwarka,’ Stone told 
him, while they laughed. Stone stopped laughing, his eyes thoughtful and 
clouded. He knew very well that there was no possibility of going everywhere 
in the world, so why go any further than you’d gone? Why travel at all? 
Often he had thought that in the ashram, knowing well that that was the 
whole point of the ashram. An acceptance that wandering and movement 
meant nothing except a slight change of scene for the senses. You could go 
nowhere, or everywhere, and everywhere was impossible. He shook his head 
irritably. 

‘What time does the Delhi train pull out tonight, Dwarka?’ he said, rolling 
up the last of his chapatti and eating it. 

Dwarka looked at the clock. ‘In half an hour,’ he said. 

‘Then it’s farewell, Dwarkaji,’ Stone said, getting up. ‘I was just thinking. 
Why the hell am I going? Do you know, I couldn’t tell you. I don’t know.’ He 
felt a sort of despair settling on him. Nothing had happened after all. The 
two years had done nothing. He had no serenity, no calm, no wisdom. He had 
to laugh. Dwarka looked concerned, puzzled, but remembered how Stone had 
always wanted what he called ‘a solution’ to every problem. Dwarka knew for 

sure that each solution only brought another problem. That was his own devil 
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which pestered him, the problem of problems. He knew he was never going — 
to make large sums of money. ‘You dream all day,’ his wife told him, slowly 
becoming shrewish with him as time passed. She wanted a big house in Delhi. 
Dwarka wanted nothing, not even the large sums of money. 

‘Goodbye, Dwarkaji,’ Stone said. He opened his arms, smiling, and they 
embraced, slapping each other’s backs with both hands. ‘I couldn’t have done 
that two years ago,’ Stone was thinking. ‘That’s another thing to tell at cock- 
tail time. How I lost my white, Protestant, American, Anglo-Saxon inhibitions 
about showing emotion.’ He was feeling sad, though, despite the running 
commentary in his skull. 

He took the suitcase from Dwarka, looking at the dark, solemn eyes of his 
friend. 

‘T have a feeling I will be back here,’ he said. ‘And even if I don’t, I'll want 
to come back. Everything I wanted was here, peace, friends, everything. And 
I’m going. I don’t get it, Dwarka.’ 

Dwarka had no theory to offer, no suggestions. He was feeling he had lost 
his spiritual life now that Stone was going. Stone had been his hopeful pilgrim 
away from the greedy, pitiful self. But more than that, he was losing his friend 
who had listened to all his fantasies and his theories of the world. 

‘Goodbye, Stone Sahib,’ he said, waving his hand, a glow in his eyes. “We 
will write to each other.’ 

Halfway down the dark road to the station Stone heard the throb of aircraft 
engines in the sky. He looked up and saw a row of lights speeding across the 
scudding clouds in the darkness of the sky. He stood to watch it, a curious 
feeling of panic coming over him as he thought of the cities, the thousands of 
beings moving in the streets, and he knew he would hate it again but that he 
could not do without it, could not go on living away from it. He knew he 
would be depressed after a month, and that he had left because he could find 
no point in it. Yet escape had not solved anything. He would drink again, 
quarrel with people about taxes and politics, get old and die in some room as 
yet unknown. He knew that human relationships were useless, were born for 
failure, and he was going back to look for some. He stood still in the hot dark- 
ness, watching the lights of the airliner disappear into the Western darkness, 
various hints and ghosts of his own mystery whispering indecipherable 
messages into his mind’s ear. 

“We have a small mountain of dough in the bank in New York,’ he said to 
himself, aloud. ‘And some small hills of it in Rome and Paris. We have friends 
to look up, animals to shoot, games to play, women to hunt. What more do we 
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_ want?’ He could hear the train far out in the darkness, moving towards him. 

He picked up his suitcase and began to walk on down the track to the station. 

If he had nothing, no money, he would be shovelling gravel in the rain, or 
_ loading sacks of grain on to trains, or queued up for a job somewhere. Hunting 
_ for three meals was the only honest occupation. ‘A nice sentimental thought,’ 
he said as he entered the station. 
The train came roaring in, big steel coaches in a rumbling line slowly 
halting. 
He climbed up on to the high step of the carriage after his suitcase, sat down 
on the leather seat in the compartment. Everything was covered with a fine 
film of dust from the plain. He wrote his name in it with his finger and then 
crossed it out, the smooth black leather of the seat showing up under his moving 
hand. 
* ‘Like Major Brown,’ he said. ‘A name written and then rubbed out. Gone. I 
think I need a drink. I think I need a few problems to worry about.’ The train 
jolted and began to move out of the station. 

He did not know where he was going, or why. He just wanted to get away 
from where he had been happy and he could not understand it. What deepened 
his despondency was to know that he would never come back here to Kaprola 
and the ashram. The peace there had injured him. It had begun to capture him 
and to enslave him in a feeling of safety. : 

‘What we don’t want at any price is the thing we should want,’ he said. ‘I 
mean goodness. I was getting good. I wasn’t able to harm anybody or get 
harmed. So I had to get out.’ 

He got up and went to the window, put his head out into the rushing air. 
‘Out,’ he shouted. ‘I want to get OUT. I want trouble.’ 


CHRISTOPHER HAMPTON 
$$ 
MAN’S-EYE VIEW Two Poems 


These fish live cold lives, 

Cradled under water. 

But I doubt if they 

Would make an issue of it. 

They are not my kind at all. 

No distractions and no rules, 
Free from bigots and bad schools. 


Below the town they move, 
Catching idly at food, 

Caressed and sleek in sleep. 
They do not need to prove 
Their talents, do set tasks, 
Imagine dangers, brood 

On doubts, convictions, systems. 


Head upstream, one of them basks 

In a patch of sun-steeped water. 

Bait may cut his idyll short, 

But he won’t know it till he’s caught. 

He knows no limits. He can sport 

The river’s length without restriction, 
Dart at speed and flicker on his back, 

Or drift through shade in aimless motion. 
And though frantic on the river’s bank 
His life is quick to sense its death, 

In water he can breathe 

Complacent, in the water 

His companions will not grieve 

His death, or write a poem on him. 
Theirs is not a poet’s world. 

Unlike mine, their time’s their own. 
They’d think it strange (if they could think) 
That I should spend my time on them. 


But then I’m not their kind at all. 
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| THE MAN WITH THE CLUB-FOOT 


_ He talks to himself, and splutters when he speaks; 

_ Clumps mumbling down the bare wooden stairs, 

_ In labour, sideways, lugging his booted club-foot. 

_ Fifty, balding, tall, and partly deaf, he bears 

His defects without grudge—though sometimes (if upset) 
He'll stamp round shouting at himself and slamming doors. 
_In this mood, a fury which is almost madness in him breaks. 


Next to me in his two-roomed basement flat 
He lives alone. But he doesn’t shut himself away. 
_ Up at six each morning, he serves at the parish church, 
~ Then works from nine till five for the SPCK, 
Dragging home tired at six. And if he suffers much 
From being a cripple, he tries to live actively— 
Trading on no one, refusing to think of defeat. 


I see him muttering away, as if to a friend, 

Alone in the street, in his kitchen. At first 

When I heard him, at it high-pitched in the bathroom, 
Humming again and again a single note interspersed 

With snarls of self-scorn, I felt alarmed. But for him 

These fits are salves, and bring calm—pent pressures dispersed. 
Loneliness, impotence, rage, are eased off his mind. 


He wants no one’s pity; knows that it would never pay 

To go round begging it, from us or himself. 

He can laugh, likes people, has friends in to tea 

(Though in rooms he seldom cleans) and except with himself 
Is always good-tempered. Knowing how gentle he can be 
With children, I accept his moods and count him safe, 
Although in his kitchen at night the rabid voices bray. 


JOHN RUSSELL | 


William Scott 


The superior painter can be recognized as much by the management of his 
gifts as by their initial character. Sometimes that management may involve the 
appearance, in mid-career, of attributes not previously guessed at; but in the 
European, and particularly in the French, tradition there are artists whose 
entire output, though various enough at first sight, can be analysed in terms of 
a single preoccupation. 

William Scott is an artist of this sort. Nothing could be further, in many 
ways, from the world of identifiable forms than the new paintings of his which 
are now on show at the Hanover Gallery in London; and those who admired 
his earlier pictures may regret, as admirers so often do, that he has not gone on 
with ‘the same sort of thing’. But I think that Scott would maintain, and 
rightly, that he in fact has done the same sort of thing, and that a series of 
plates such as goes with this article would make the point very clearly. 

Scott himself feels that he did not really get under way as an independent 
painter until 1938, when he went to live in Pont Aven, in Brittany. But his 
earlier history is relevant, even so, to the problem of his style. Scott was born 
in 1913, in Scotland, of Scottish and Irish parents, and as he was brought up 
in Northern Ireland it was natural that he should go first to the Belfast School 
of Art, where he studied from 1928 to 1931. For the next five years he was a 
student of the Royal Academy School in London. The strict academic training 
involved a good deal of copying in the National Gallery. And just as his work 
owes something to the circumstances of his youth (in his own words: ‘the 
villages of Scotland and Ireland, a grey world and a very austere one with a 
philosophy of life, a rigid Protestantism, from which one cannot escape 
easily’) it also owes much to his study of the Old Masters. This gave him, for 
instance, the regard for traditional ‘thin’ painting, which he employed up till 
1950, a delight in close and exact relations of tone, and a preoccupation with a 
limited, and often a subdued, colour-range. 

When he lived in France (1937-39) his friends and acquaintances came 
mostly from an older generation of French artists: Derain, Maurice Denis, 
Maurice Asselin and the veteran Emile Bernard, friend of Cézanne and 
Gauguin. Scott’s own painting was concerned with the subjects that came most 
easily to hand: landscapes and the figure; but his real interests lay beyond 
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_ these, in the division of space. He already liked to divide his pictures in such 
a way that proportion was their inner subject; and within the spaces thus set 
out there were large areas of apparent emptiness. These areas he kept alive, 
as it were, by giving them a tactile quality, a beauty and variety of paint that 
never let the eye wander vaguely. A picture like the ‘Figure and Still-Life, 1938’ 
forecasts, in this sense, the entire development of Scott’s style. It has in it the 
figures, seated and standing, of 1956-57; and the table-top paintings; and the 
still-lives of household objects; and even the grave, large, ‘painterly’ canvases 
of today, whence the point of departure has been completely obliterated. 
There is even that completely calm, relaxed management of the entire space 
within the picture which is something not often seen in English art since Stubbs 
painted his racecourse pictures: and Scott once said: ‘If you ask me which 
English painter I feel nearest to, I’d say that it might be Stubbs.’ 
~  Scott’s advance was then arrested by the outbreak of war, much of which 
he spent in the army. He did, however, have his first one-man show in London 
in 1942, and at that time had the distinction of being singled out by Clive Bell. 
But in general the aesthetic climate of London during and after the war was not 
favourable to painting such as his; the art most in favour was one of picturesque 
incident and romantic evocation, whereas Scott has aimed always both to 
reduce incident to, or beyond, a bare minimum and to avoid any sort of local or 
associative interest. If he turned, in the end, mainly to still-life it is not because 
the instruments of still-life were attractive to him in themselves, but because 
they formed a convenient, familiar and unobtrusive nucleus of fact. Like the 
harbour-basins with which he has also at times concerned himself, they pro- 
vided a grand and sober architecture, with table-top or harbour-wall to push 
the horizon up towards the top of the canvas, and pots and pans (or boats) to 
provide the small repertory of rounded or rectangular shapes with which Scott 
has always contented himself. 

So expert has been his reduction of the picture-subject to its simplest essen- 
tials, and so ready are people now to discard the representational element in 
serious painting, that we often forget the real and legitimate pleasure which 
Scott once gave by his nimble and affectionate handling of recognizable ob- 
jects. In the 1951 show at the Leicester Gallery, for instance, canvas after 
canvas displayed this quality. But the tendency of his work was towards 
making the picture more and more a thing in, and for, itself. Its general lay- 
out and organization changed little or not at all, but gradually Scott withdrew, 
one by one, the auxiliary points of interest. No longer could the spectator 
say, ‘That’s a herring !’ or ‘That’s an egg!’ or “Those are beans !’, even if the 
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form which said ‘Herring’. ‘Egg’, ‘Bean’ lingered on the canvas. He also began — 
to flatten the picture even more than before: what had been parallel to, or 
square with, the picture-plane was brought still closer. Also—for this was a 
time of change on all fronts—the paint, which had till then been of a classic 
thinness, became altogether thicker and richer and more free. By freeing him- 
self from the object, Scott freed his brush also. 

The pictures which resulted were made up, in many cases, of interlocked 
rectangles to which there clung, at the most, some vestigial figurative implica- 
tion. The variety and subtlety of their tone-relations was the more remarkable 
for the extreme restraint of the colour-gamut: for, at this stage, Scott virtually 
signed off, as far as vivid expressive colour was concerned, and kept to blacks 
and whites and greys, much as cubism in its analytical phase put colour, and 
fawve colour above all, out of account. When Scott first showed at the Hanover 
Gallery, in June 1953, Patrick Heron wrote something that is no less applicable 
now that he has again taken up a position that may disconcert some of his 
older patrons: “The architecture of his new pictures is stronger, its rhythms 
are both simpled and possessed of a stronger pulse, than ever before. No painter 
in this country moves across canvas with a surer tread. None combines a 
firmer punch with a greater elegance of control: the rugged barn-door (or fish- 
ing-boat hull) quality of paint is the means for conveying a supremely formal 
utterance. And space is always generated—both by the actual disposition of the 
forms and directly; directly out of the vibrant flatness of the paint.’ 

In 1953 Scott went to Canada and the USA. While there, he met Jackson 
Pollock, Mark Rothko, Willem de Kooning and Franz Kline. Pollock was the 
only one of them who had meant anything to him before his arrival, and the 
experience was one notable for its impact. But the result of that impact was not 
what it inclines to be when younger European artists encounter the eastern 
seaboard’s built-in tornado. ‘I was overwhelmed by the size and directness of 
the new American painting,’ he says. ‘I’d been trying to make my pictures as 
direct and uncontrived as possible, and to give them the immediacy you get 
in children’s art, or in primitive art. I don’t mean that they were meant to be 
like children’s art, but simply that I was trying to recapture a child’s direct- 
ness and immediacy of feeling.’ 

The Americans had discovered, Scott felt, that abstract art could cut free 
altogether from the easel-concept, or easel-confine, of painting. Working on a 
pre-Impressionist scale, drawing freely on European examples (Kandinsky, Klee, 
Miro, Masson, Hofmann), they had won just that freedom for which Scott 
in his larger paintings (one, dated 1951, measured six feet by five) had been 
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_ searching. More than one of them became close friends of Scott. 


And yet... . ‘I came back from the States convinced that European artists 
must remain European. There’s a whole tradition, the descent from Chardin 


_ through Cézanne to Braque and Bonnard, which has no part in their painting, 


and that’s the tradition that I’ve always held to.’ (Bonnard’s 1925 ‘Baignoire’ in 
the Tate was the inspiration of more than one of Scott’s nudes; and he sees in 
Bonnard the alliance of qualities which he most envies—the child’s eye com- 
bined with a profound mastery of twentieth century possibilities in picture- 
making.) For this reason, Scott’s visit to the USA had the effect of sending him 
back towards a decipherable still-like idiom, with the paint enriched and forti- 
fied by what he had seen and a new ease and amplitude in the forms. This phase 
lasted into and through 1957 and was responsible for some of his most majestic 
and voluptuous pictures. The enormous (five feet by six) ‘Abstract Gouache’ 
now in the Whitworth Institute, Manchester, is an instance of this; another is 
the prizewinning entry in the 1959 John Moores exhibition, later bought for 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. These works show, as so often in Scott, 
a to-and-fro between the memory of the object as seen and the demands of the 
self-sufficing picture; on the one hand the pictures tend to flatten the forms 
and tilt them upright towards the observer, and on the other Scott nearly al- 
ways keeps the semblance of a horizon and the distant likeness of either an 
exceptionally well-equipped kitchen or a harbour crowded with broad- 
bottomed boats. (There’s even an ambiguity, in some of the nudes, between 
woman-form and harbour-form: the aptest illustration, this, of the discreetly 
erotic attraction which is never far from his themes). 

From 1958 onwards Scott began to have the kind of international reputa- 
tion which whisks new pictures away for exhibition abroad before they can be 
set before the English public. The big ensembles of his work prepared for 
Venice (1958) and the Kestner Gesellschaft in Hanover and elsewhere (1960) 
have never been paralleled in his own country; and even his current show 
perforce overleaps a whole phase of his development. In Hanover, for instance, 
the final section was made up of a large group of untitled pictures in which the 
point of departure had at last been completely obliterated. The repertory of 
shapes had not changed, the colour had its familiar limited range, the paint 
was as rich, dense, and various as ever; but anyone unacquainted with Scott’s 
career would have taken them for pictures self-generated without reference to 
the world of fact. The lineage was as clear as ever (several of the oils-on-paper 
were like free versions of Bonnard prints), but there were signs of a new cos- 
mopolitanism. The paint, for instance, had crusts and incisions and deliberate 
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roughnesses which stamped Scott as the contemporary of Tapiés and Dubuffet 
—and pointed also to his preference for a finish that is not too obtrusively 
‘beautiful’. And although Scott never ceases to scour the past for fresh sources 
of inspiration (one of his best nudes, done in 1957, relates to a visit to Pompeii) 
there were signs at Hanover that the American experience was also pushing 

“its way up through the floor of memory. This tendency seems to me to be 
confirmed by the new pictures. 

Clive Bell, in 1942, remarked of Scott that he ‘seems to have decided to 
eliminate everything that was not strictly relevant to the creation of design’. 
And he forecast that, hazardous as this was, ‘Scott’s almost impeccable sense of 
placing can be trusted to save his pictures from futility’. No one could have 
foreseen in 1942 that paint would be held, twenty years later, to have an 
imaginative life and power, a magnetic thraldom, all its own; but, this apart, 
Mr Bell’s words need no amendment today. The square and the circle, never 
far from Scott’s preoccupations, are the basic forms here employed; and, over 
and over again, the observer who has followed Scott throughout his career will 
recognize the familiar but now transmogrified motifs—the table and its legs, 
the rich blackened circle of the frying-pan, the irregular rectangles that could 
be ships at the quayside, the scribblings and scrawlings that bring the language 
of the street into the drama of High Art. And, beyond all of these, Scott’s con- 
cern is where it always was—with proportion, with an emptiness that is alive 
with incident and interest, and with an enclosed, flattened, up-tilted space that 
somehow opens out to embrace a great part of our visual experience. 
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GEORGE MACBETH 


Two Poems 


' THE SPIDER 


While the shocked, crippled, alive 
Spider crawls across cream board, 
Lurching over the uneven floor 


Up to a jagged hole in the wall, 


Buried under crumbs and fluff, 


+ Where the black brush sucked them in 


Down to the grey fur snake inside 
Its green cartridge-paper bag 
Folded in the gleaming chrome, 


Two brown severed legs twitch. 
Lucky for the spider, yes, 

Which isn’t dead, but can still crawl. 
But that’s not the point at all. 


Would I have heard above the hum 
(Wasn’t my mind too far away ?) 
The death-rattle down the tube 
Quick enough to reach the switch, 
Cut off the rush of ice-cold air 


And dig the breathing spider from 
Suffocation in the filth, 

Supposing its natural strength, or luck, 
Hadn’t plucked it back in time? 


One-sided now, the spider drags 

Its remaining six thin legs 

Along to where it may still die 
Underneath the skirting-board; 
Humping the well-filled cleaner, curled 
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Round my neck and in my hands 
Upstairs to its shelf in the hall, 

I shudder under the dead weight of 
All those things I must have killed. 


=< & 


THE MINER’S-HELMET 


My father wore it working coal at Shotts 

When I was one. My mother stirred his broth 

And rocked my cradle with her shivering hands 
While this black helmet’s long-lost miner’s-lamp 
Showed him the road home. Through miles of coal 
His fragile skull, filled even then with pit-props, 
Lay in a shell, the brain’s blue-printed future 
Warm in its womb. From sheaves of saved brown paper, 
Baring an oval into weeks of dust, 

I pull it down: its laced straps move to admit 

My larger brows; like an abdicated king’s 

Gold crown of thirty years ago I touch it 

With royal fingers, feel its image firm— 

Hands grown to kings’ hands calloused on the pick, 
Feet slow like kings’ feet on the throneward gradient 
Up to the coal-face—but the image blurs 

Before it settles: there were no crusades. 

My father died a draughtsman, drawing plans 

In an airy well-lit office above the ground 

Beneath which his usurpers, other kings, 

Reigned by the fallen helmet he resigned 

Which I inherit as a concrete husk. 

I hand it back to gather dust on the shelf. 


CYRITSCONNOLLY 


The Break-through 
in Modern Verse 


When did modern poetry begin? And how? And what is it? These questions 

sound impossible to answer and so, instead of replying to them, I should like to 

record some events which can be accurately dated and leave it to the reader to 
_ decide how far they are relevant. 

One thing is certain, modern poetry exists; it has claimed new areas for its 
own, it has developed a new sensibility and enlarged our consciousness; there is 
* something intelligent and energetic about it, an integrity, a depth of imagina- 
tion which we recognize immediately and whose absence we are quick to 
detect. 


The winter of 1907 was a cold one. One night the lecturer in French and 
Spanish at Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana (he had taken a master’s 
degree in Romance languages at the State University of Pennsylvania), went 
out late into a blizzard to post a letter. On the streets he ran across a girl 
from a stranded burlesque show, penniless and hungry. He fed her and took 
her to his rooms, where she spent the night in his bed and he on the floor of 
his study. (We can believe this in 1907.) 

When he left in the morning for his eight o’clock class, the two maiden 
landladies, the Misses Hall, went up to do the cleaning. They discovered his visi- 
tor and at once telephoned the President of the College and several trustees. The 
dismissed lecturer (he was then twenty-two) took a cattle-ship to Gibraltar and 
then walked through Spain and Southern France to Venice, where he published 
his first book of poems, A Lume Spento. Later in the same year he came to 
England, where he was to remain until 1921. 

Ezra Pound had two very remarkable qualities: he was a poet and, despite 
his passion for the past, a deeply original one. He was also something rarer 
than a poet—a catalyst, an impresario, a person who both instinctively under- 
stood what the age was about to bring forth and who helped it to be born. We 
recognize this quality in Apollinaire, in Cocteau, in Diaghilev, in André 
Breton. Apollinaire also combined a backward-looking vein in his own poetry 
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with a flair for discovering what was forward-looking in others; he was five 
years older than Pound and grew up at the centre of the modern movement, 
instead of having to find his way there from the periphery. 

Arrived in London in 1908, Pound produced two more books the next year, 
one of which was reviewed by Edward Thomas in The English Review, and 
he began to throw his weight about.’ He founded a cenacle of promising writers 
who lunched once a week to discuss poetry, and very soon met Yeats, who was 
regarded as the outstanding poet of the Nineties, a devotee of all that was 
aesthetic and occult: ‘a great dim figure with its associations set in the past’, 
Pound called him. 

In these early books of Pound’s the influences are from the Nineties and the 
early Yeats, and Browning, especially the latter’s method of introducing fully- 
drawn character studies by casual conversation (‘That’s my last Duchess’)}— 
and, of course, the formal rhyme-structures from the Provencal. Yeats was 
twenty years older than Pound and, for all his success, was becoming deeply 
dissatisfied with his work and his life, long sacrificed to an unhappy love-affair. 
There is no doubt that Pound’s peculiar serum immediately began to take: 
‘This queer creature Ezra Pound, who has become really a great authority on 
the troubadours,’ wrote Yeats to Sir William Rothenstein in December 1909. 
‘A headlong, rugged nature, and he is always hurting people’s feelings, but he 
has, I think, some genius and goodwill.’ 


* * * 


1912 was an important year for Pound. He brought out his fifth book of poems, 
Ripostes (dedicated, incidentally, to William Carlos Williams), in which his 
authentic voice began to be heard. It is a tone of cool, relaxed dandyism, 
playing with the forms of the Greek and Latin epigram, yet capable of a deeper 
magic—as in ‘Portrait d’une femme’ (‘Your mind and you are our Sargasso 
sea’ or “The Tomb at Akr Caar’, or his bleakly alliterative adaptation of the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘The Seafarer’). At the end of the book Pound included the 
‘poetical works’ of a new friend, the youthful T. E. Hulme. 


‘They are reprinted here for good fellowship; for good custom, a custom out of 
Tuscany and Provence; and thirdly, for convenience, seeing their smallness of 
bulk; and for good memory, seeing that they recall certain evenings and meet- 


* Personae (dedicated to ‘Mary Moore of Trenton if she wants it’) and Exultati i 
1 ons. Th 
was edited by Ford Madox Ford with assistance from Norman Douglas, Gaal and pee 
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ings of two years gone, dull enough at the time, but rather pleasant to look 
back upon.’ 


_ This dates the poems between 1910 and 1912. Here is one of them: 


A touch of cold in the autumn night 

I walked abroad, 

And saw the ruddy moon lean over a hedge 
Like a red-faced farmer. 

I did not stop to speak, but nodded, 

And round about were the wistful stars 
with white faces like town children. 


If that is not a modern poem—but we must hurry on. During the winter of 
1912-13 Yeats was ill with a digestive disorder and sometimes unable to read. 
Pound came to read to him in the evenings, and even taught him to fence. (He 
also knew ju-jitsu and once threw Robert Frost over his back in a restaurant.) 
Wordsworth and Bridges were among the poets they read and discussed—at a 
later sojourn they read through the whole of Landor. Pound soon became 
indispensable and was taken on as Yeats’s secretary. In the autumn of 1913 
the pair settled down for the next three winters at Stone Cottage in Ashdown 
Forest. ‘Ezra never shrinks from work, a learned companion and a pleasant 
one. ... He is full of the Middle Ages and helps me to get back to the definite 
and concrete, away from modern abstractions; to talk over a poem with him is 
like getting you to put a sentence into dialect. All comes clear and “‘natural”,’ 
Yeats wrote to Lady Gregory. 

It was then that they planned the selection of letters to Yeats from his father 
which Pound eventually edited (1917). Yeats passed on to Pound a prize 
for £50 which he received from Poetry, Chicago (editor, Harriet Monroe). I do 
not think it is far-fetched to see Pound’s bias towards the ‘definite and concrete’ 
as influencing Yeats in the stupendous transformation, which bore fruit in his 
next book, Responsibilities (Cuala Press, 1914). It begins with the great 
prelude: 


... Pardon that for a barren passion’s sake, 
Although I have come close on forty-nine 

I have no child. I have nothing but a book, 
Nothing but that to prove your blood and mine. 


and ends with ‘A coat’ (first draft 1912): 
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I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 

- Wore it in the world’s eyes 

As though they’d wrought it. 

So let them take it 

For there’s more enterprise 


In walking naked. 


‘Yeats,’ said Pound, ‘is much finer intime than seen spasmodically in the 
midst of the whirl. We are both, I think, very contented in Sussex.’ The main 
event was a visit to Wilfrid Blunt on his seventieth birthday, when Yeats made 
a speech and a group of poets, headed by Pound, presented the old 
poet-squire with a book each in a stone casket made by Gaudier-Brzeska. He 
regaled them with roast peacock ‘in the pride of his eye’.’ Pound’s talent as an 
impresario led him naturally to editing and he was soon occupied with Poetry, 
Chicago (and Harriet Monroe), The Egoist, London (and Harriet Weaver), and 
Ford Madox Ford’s English Review. He begins to mention the names of Law- 
rence, Lewis and Joyce, and by 1915 he is deeply involved in the successful 
transaction by which Yeats obtained for Joyce, then teaching in Trieste, a civil 
list grant of £75. 

In 1914 he edited his first anthology, Des Imagistes, with poems by several 
well-to-be-known writers, Joyce, Aldington, H.D. He had also come to know 
Wyndham Lewis soon after his arrival and to be associated with him in Blast 
and also with Cubism and Gaudier-Brzeska about whom, in 1916, he wrote a 
book. Blast was a large, thick, luscious magazine, the first number of which 
(1914) is rather disappointing. It held a dinner on the fifteenth of July. ‘We 
were the first organized youth racket,’ wrote Lewis afterwards. 

In his Gaudier, Pound explains how his poems are written. He once saw 
several beautiful faces in the Paris Metro and, walking down the Rue 


‘Jan. 18, 1914. ‘All the poets behaved well except poor X—.’ The peacock was Yeats’s sugges- 

tion and was followed by roast beef. A paper read by Yeats proclaimed, according to Pound, his 

a page oe hae na en Aldington, F. S. Flint, F. Manning, John Masefield (absent) 
turge Moore, Victor Plarr and Yeats. Bridges, becau < iti ini : 

be fuvited: Belloc came down after lunch. 3 palma Saget rege 

‘We who are little given to respect,’ declaimed Pound, 

‘Respect you, and having no better way to show it 

Bring you this stone to be some record of it.’ 
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_ Raynouard, ‘found the equation, a pattern, little splotches of colour, like a non- 
representative painting’. He wrote a thirty-line poem and destroyed it as ‘work 
of secondary intensity’. Six months later he made a poem half the length. A 

_ year later ‘I made the following haiku-like sentence: 


_ The apparition of these faces in the crowd: 
Petals on a wet black bough. 


I dare say it is meaningless.’ 


* * * 


But his greatest discovery comes in a letter to Harriet Monroe of September 

30, 1914: ‘I was jolly well right about Eliot. He has sent in the best poem I 

have yet had or seen from an American. PRAY GOD IT BE NOT A SINGLE 

~ AND UNIQUE SUCCESS. He is the only American I know of who has made 
what I call adequate preparation for writing. He has actually trained himself 
and modernized himself on his own.’ The poem was ‘The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock’, which Harriet Monroe sat on warily till June 1915. 

Pound’s own programme was limited to three points, which he had first 
published in 1913. He had dwelt on the necessity of distinct presentation of 
something concrete: on accuracy and economy of language—‘to use absolutely 
no word that does not contribute to the presentation’ and, regarding rhythm, 
on the necessity of composing ‘in the sequence of the musical phrase, not in 
the sequence of the metronome’. Eliot must have wholeheartedly accepted all 
three. 


* * * 


Thomas Stearns Eliot was born in Saint Louis in September 1888, and is three 
years younger than Pound. He comes of a distinguished New England family 
of Wessex origin and went up to Harvard in 1906. He spent a post-graduate 
year in Paris, 1910-11, and was in Germany with a travelling fellowship in the 
summer before the war. When the war broke out in 1914 he had moved to 
England, and was reading Greek philosophy at Merton College, Oxford, at the 
time he sent Pound his poems, for which Conrad Aiken had tried unsuccess- 
fully to find a publisher. 

As he dates them from 1909, these early poems of Eliot are really contem- 
poraneous with the early Pound and with T. E. Hulme—but the year of his 
flowering is without question 1915, when ‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’ 
at last appeared in Poetry (June). In July the second or war number of Blast 
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contained the two ‘Preludes’ and ‘Rhapsody on a Windy Night’, while a 
‘Portrait of a Lady’ was published in Others (USA) in September, and three 
more short poems in Poetry for October. 

In November, Pound brought out his Catholic Anthology (catholic in taste, 
he meant), being ‘determined to get Eliot between hard covers’. This is an 
astonishing book and certainly the first in the canon of modern poetry, con- 
taining, besides five poems by Eliot, a new poem by Yeats and poems by Carl 
Sandburg, William Carlos Williams, Maxwell Bodenheim and others. In 1914 
Pound had married the daughter of Yeats’s friend, Mrs Shakespear. In 1915, 
Eliot too got married. This was also the year of Lawrence’s Rainbow and Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s first novel, The Voyage Out. 

In 1916 Eliot published four more poems in Poetry (including ‘La Figlia che 
piange’), but his great year was 1917, when his first book, Prufrock and Other 
Observations, was published at a shilling by the Egoist Press, London, while his 
second, the anonymous Ezra Pound, his Metric and Poetry, came out in New 
York (November). 1915 had been the year of Pound’s adaptations of Chinese 
poems, Cathay, and 1916 of his first volume of truly modern work—chiefly 
songs and epigrams—‘Lustra’, a light-hearted narcissistic essay in linguistic 
deflation. 


Dawn enters with lithe feet 
Like a gilded Pavlova 
And I am near my desire, 
Nor has life in it aught better 
Than this hour of clear coldness, 
The hour of waking together. 
[in a garret] 


* * * 


It will be seen that there is now an increasing acceleration, that the Pound- 
Eliot streams have become a river and that the whole movement, first of 
‘Imagists’, then of ‘Vorticists’ (names chosen by Pound), like Cubism in France, 
was well under way by 1914, only to come up against the blind holocaust of the 
war. Hulme was killed, so was Gaudier-Brzeska; Lewis became a bombardier; 
Ford joined up; Joyce remained in Trieste and Ziirich, although the ‘Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man’ continued to appear in The Egoist; Lawrence 
suffered persecution; neither Pound nor Yeats took any part in what the latter 
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- called the ‘bloody frivolity’ of the war. Eliot was trying to earn a living by 


L te 


journalism but eventually volunteered. 

So this movement, in all its energy and subtlety, was maimed and perma- 
nently slowed down by the ‘march of events’. These young men were denied the 
insouciant gaiety and freedom of experiment to which every new generation 
is entitled and also the opportunity of slow self-development through scholarly 
research. Yeats, however, found his voice in the Easter rebellion of 1916 and 
wrote his magnificent ‘I have met them at close of day’ in September of that year. 
His new-found realism dominated the next slim volumes, The Wild Swans at 


_ Coole and Michael Robartes and the Dancer (Cuala Press, 1917 and 1920). But 


Pound and Eliot by now were without a country, and it was to be ten years 
before these patriarchs of the Lost Generation finally adopted erastian England 
and fascist Italy as their spiritual homes. Pound in England, with his shock of 


~ hair, red beard, ten-gallon hat and velvet jacket, striding about the streets with 


head thrown back and shouting out lines of his poetry, ‘Damn it all! All this 
our South stinks peace’ in Bellotti’s, was, according to Lewis, always a fish out 
of water. 

‘Ezra started out in a time of peace and prosperity,’ wrote Aldington, ‘with 
everything in his favour, and muffed his chances of becoming literary dictator 
—to which he undoubtedly aspired—by his own conceit, folly and bad 
manners. Eliot started in the enormous confusion of war and post-war Eng- 
land, handicapped in every way. Yet by merit, tact, prudence and pertinacity, 
he succeeded in doing what no American has ever done—imposing his per- 
sonality, taste and even many of his opinions on post-war England.’ 


* % * 


These first books of our brief literary renaissance have a particular beauty. 
They come before the more self-conscious era of limited editions from costly 
private presses or the uniform assembly line of modern poets which we asso- 
ciate with Faber’s. The Catholic Anthology (Elkin Mathews, 1915), with its 
Cubist cover, opens with Yeats’s ‘Scholars’ (‘Bald heads forgetful of their sins’) 


and then goes straight into Prufrock: 


Let us go then, you and I 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table; 
Let us go through certain half-deserted streets . . . 
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I can never read the opening of this marvellous poem without feeling that it is 
a piece of modern music, that I am sitting back in my seat at the first hearing of 
the Debussy Quartet—of which I am reminded by that sudden shatteringly 
discordant metaphor, ‘like a patient etherized upon a table’, in the third line. 
And as for the end— 


I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each, 


I do not think that they will sing to me. 


I have seen them riding seaward on the waves, 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By seagirls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


—though we know it so well, the changes of mood—the flat beginning, the 
gathering crescendo with the harsh, astonishing vowel-sounds and rhymes, 
and the bold repetition of ‘white’, leading to the lovely dying cadence where 
‘red and brown’ replaces the ‘white and black’ of the storm—never cease to 
intoxicate; like the three ‘Preludes’ and the ‘Rhapsody’, on the enormous thick 
blotting paper of Blast. How many realized that here was an urban lyricism, 
an absolutely original sensibility, something serenely new? 


The winter evening settles down 

with smell of steaks in passage ways 
Six o’clock 

The burnt out ends of smoky days... 
The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world. 

I am moved by fancies that are curled 
Around these images and cling : 

The notion of some infinitely gentle, 
Infinitely suffering thing. . . 


* % % 


To heighten the effect of these poems, or of a purely cubist experiment like 
Pound’s ‘Dogmatic Statement on the Game and Play of Chess’ (which is really 


* 
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a ‘vorticist’ painting), or of the general Picasso-awareness of Blast under Lewis’s 


™. 


dominating personality, one should contrast them with the ordinary poetry 
which was currently produced. ‘The situation of poetry in 1909 or 1910 was 
stagnant to a degree difficult for any young poet of today to imagine’ (T. S. 
Eliot). There was Bridges, to whom (in 1915) Yeats sent Pound’s Cathay, and 
academics like Binyon and Sturge Moore, and there were the first two series of 
Georgian Poetry (1911-12 and 1913-15) edited by Edward Marsh. These were 
particularly disliked by Pound. The contributors to both series were Lascelles 


_ Abercrombie, Gordon Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, W. H. Davies, Walter de la 


Mare, John Drinkwater, James Elroy Flecker, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, D. H. 
Lawrence, John Masefield, Harold Monro and James Stephens. Ralph Hodgson 
appeared in the second, G. K. Chesterton in the first. 

I have read through both volumes but, grisé par l’art moderne, found them 
all lush or arid, whimsical or insipid. Pound thought Brooke the best of the 
bunch and his ‘Fish’ is, I think, an interesting poem, but to enjoy these 
warblers it is essential to forget Pound’s three points and to like obsolete words 
with false sentiments and to listen to the metronome. There is no melodic line. 
There is one border-line case: Harold Monro, owner of the Poetry Bookshop 
and publisher of the Chapbook (not to be confused with Harriet Monroe, 
editress of Poetry, Chicago), who greatly encouraged the modern school and 
was gradually influenced by them. He alone appears on both ‘Georgian 
Poety’ and ‘Catholic Anthology’, and Pound and Eliot eventually wrote articles 
on him, treating him as a sincerely repentant late-comer. His poem ‘Suburb’ is 
already (1914) both pure Betjeman and a trailer for part of ‘The Waste Land’, 
or a story by Huxley. 


... In all the better gardens you may pass 
(Product of many careful Saturdays), 

Large red geraniums and tall pampas grass 
Adorn the plots and mark the gravelled ways 


Sometimes in the background may be seen 
A private summer-house in white or green. 


Here on warm nights the daughter brings 
Her vacillating clerk 

To talk of small exciting things 

And touch his fingers through the dark. 
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He, in the uncomfortable breach |, - 
Between her trilling laughters, 
Promises, in halting speech, 

Hopeless immense Hereafters. 


She trembles like the pampas plumes, 
Her strained lips haggle. He assumes 
The serious quest .. . 


Now as the train is whistling past 
He takes her in his arms at last. 
It’s done. She blushes at his side 
Across the lawn—a bride, a bride. 


* * * 


The stout contractor will design 
The lazy labourers will prepare 
Another villa on the line; 

In the little garden-square 
Pampas grass will rustle there. 


* * * 


It will be seen that I have not attempted to explain why or how Ezra Pound, 
born in Idaho (though really an Easterner), or T. S. Eliot (a New Englander 
from Saint Louis), were or became poets. It is our good fortune that some divine 
restlessness sent them forth on their travels and brought them to our shores, 
where Yeats and Ford Madox Ford and Harold Munro and Wyndham Lewis 
were waiting to receive them. Both Pound and Eliot had a very unusual com- 
bination of gifts—revolutionary élan, first-class minds, and a most fastidious 
and critical ear. One is always surprised by Pound’s taste, he is indeed the 
Catullus (a gamin Catullus, wrote a reviewer) of Yeats’s ‘Scholar’ poem which, 
I fully believe, was intended for him. De la Mare, too, had such an ear, but 
belonged, like Graves, to the traditional Georgian song-canon. 

Perhaps the war, although it interfered with their natural pattern of growth, 
gave them both an additional stiffening. But whatever the cause, the two ex- 
patriates came of age. The Pound of ‘Lustra’ is still a minor poet. With Quia 
Pauper Amavi he attains a stature which is worthy of the admiration since 


bestowed on him. The book was published by John Rodker at the Egoist Press 
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‘in 1918—since it was also the publisher of Lewis’s Tarr, Eliot’s Prufrock, 
Marianne Moore’s Poems and Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist, the Egoist Press has 
a claim to fame similar to Elkin Mathews before it, and the Hogarth Press im- 
mediately after. The book consists almost entirely of long poems and includes 

_ the first three Cantos and ‘Homage to Sextus Propertius’. The Cantos have not 


_ yet begun to belch forth huge lumps of prose like a faulty incinerator and in- 


» be? 


clude the lovely Elpenor passage paraphrased from Homer, while ‘Homage to 
‘Sextus Propertius’, complete with howlers, grows better at each re-reading, a 
complete identification of one fame-struck, slightly wearying dandy with his 
dazzling archetype. The passage of time encrusts the howlers with a hoary 
rightness. 

In 1917 Yeats got married and Ezra Pound was the best man, while in 
Chicago Margaret Anderson founded one of the brightest of all magazines, The 


> Little Review, to which Pound was appointed foreign editor. He started her 


off with a splendid poem by Yeats, ‘In memory of Major Robert Gregory’, and 
Yeats announced his opinion in a generous letter: ‘When I returned to London 
from Ireland, I had a young man go over all my work with me to eliminate the 
abstract. This was an American poet, Ezra Pound.’ Pound also brought them 
stories by Lewis and the serialization of Joyce’s Ulysses, which began in 1918: 
both these ended in disaster, for several numbers of the magazine were banned 
on account of them although Miss Anderson was defended by the Maecenas 
of the whole group, the Irish-American collector John Quinn. 

The Irish rebellion, closely involving two of the women he loved (Maud 
Gonne’s husband, John MacBride, was shot), was an extraordinary inspiration 
to Yeats and events in Ireland continued to arouse him till his visit to Oxford— 


When long ago I saw her ride 

Under Ben Bulben to the meet 

The beauty of her country side 

With all youth’s lonely wildness stirred, 
She seemed to have grown clean and sweet 
Like any rock-bred, sea-borne bird; 


Sea-borne or balanced on the air 
When first it sprang out of the nest 
Upon some lofty rock to stare 
Upon the cloudy canopy 

While under its storm-beaten breast 
Cried out the hollows of the sea. 


+ a i 
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1922 was the year of triumph for Yeats. His Later Poems came out, illus- 
trating his whole development from The Wind among the Reeds to The Second 
Coming, from 1899 to 1921. He also brought out his autobiography, The 
Trembling of the Veil, and a volume of his.plays and eight more poems, in- 
cluding ‘All Souls’ Night’ (the beginning of his intellectual manner), at the 
~ Cuala Press. Although Middleton Murry thought the Wild Swans at Coole 
(1919) ‘eloquent of final defeat’ and Pound pronounced him ‘faded’ in 1920, 
the greatest triumphs of his poetic life were all before him. wo 

Eliot however seemed to be making heavy weather by 1917 and after failing 
to earn his living from journalism, took up working in a bank. His poetic 
output fell off slightly. There were four poems (three in French) for The Little 
Review in July 1917, four more in September 1918, three in 1919, the superb 
Gerontion in 1920, and then nothing till 1922. These were the years when 
Eliot was making a reputation as a critic, the years of his first collection of 
essays in The Sacred Wood (1920), and during which the Prufrock volume, 
enlarged by the new poems which appeared as the Hogarth Press Poems (1919), 
became Ara Vos Prec in 1920 (with Gerontion) and Poems 1920 in America. 

In 1918 Sweeney comes on the scene, sensual among the nightingales, and 
a major difference between Eliot and Pound grows more apparent: Eliot under- 
stands suffering, ‘the last twist of the knife’ and becomes a deeper, ultimately 
Christian writer. Pound remains lightheartedly pagan, open to wonder and 
moments of lyrical sadness, but never portraying a stronger emotion than 
indignation, and that very rarely. His Hell, as Eliot was to point out, is for 
Englishmen he didn’t like, not for himself. In ‘Lustra’ Pound claimed that this 
cool, formal, elegiac dandyism was the best way to puncture the Georgians, 
the lush Swinburnian and Tennysonian cadences, the romantic inflation. He 
called it a ‘work of purgation of minds’. Lacking the tragic sense of life which 
leads to the understanding of other people, his portraits as a result grow in- 
creasingly artificial, ‘an art in profile’. Propertius is there without his anguish; 
and Pound’s other major poem describes Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, an anglicized 
Prufrock who has walked out of Henry James to be intaglio’d by Gauthier and 
who is too much a cardboard man even to be hollow. But Mauberley (Ovid 
Press, 1920) in which Pound bids his lethargic English audience a disdainful 
farewell, is a chain of lyrics flung out like a pattern of islands—‘scattered 
Moluccas’ which are a perpetual delight. . 

As whole books have been written about these exquisite poems and a Warden 
of All Souls has devoted much space to annihilating their defunctive music, I 
will only say that every other one seems perfect. [They include the most bitter 
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_ anti-war poem ever written.] “His true Penelope was Flaubert’: that is what 
_ distinguishes Pound from all other revolutionaries; he flies his jolly roger from 
_ the ivory tower. Both Quia Pauper Amavi and Mauberley went unsold and un- 
celebrated and his increasing dislike of post-war England—where the Sitwells 
had replaced his own shock-troops, and where the gay demobilized second 
wave with Huxley, Graves, Robert Nichols and Sassoon gathered at the Café 
Royal and Tour Eifel instead of Bellotti’s and the Vienna Café—as well as 
his native restlessness drove him in 1921 on to Paris where he could continue 
to be foreign editor of The Little Review and discover the novelist Hemingway, 
the poet Cummings and the composer Antheil all within a year of his arrival. 
Here Joyce, financed by Miss Weaver at Pound’s suggestion, had preceded him. 
He there ceases to be the clear-sighted troubadour and becomes the full-blown 
international exhibitionist, Gertrude Stein’s ‘Village Explainer’, Lewis’s ‘Revo- 
© lutionary Simpleton’. He had, however, one more midwifery duty to perform. 


December 24, 1921: Letter to T. S. Eliot 

‘... The thing now runs from “April” to “Shantihk” without a break. That is 
nineteen pages and let us say the longest poem in the English langwidge. Don’t 
try to bust all records by prolonging it three pages further. . .. Compliments, 
you bitch. I am wracked by the seven jealousies. ...’ 


March 18, 1922: Letter to William Carlos Williams 

‘Eliot, in bank, makes £500. Too tired to write, broke down; during convales- 
cence in Switzerland did “Waste Land”, a masterpiece, one of most im- 
portant nineteen pages in English. Returned to bank and is again gone to pieces 
physically. ... 

‘Of course I’m no more Mauberley than Eliot is Prufrock. Mais passons. 
Mauberley is a mere surface. Again a study in form, an attempt to condense the 
James novel. Meliora speramus. .. . 

‘Fliot’s ‘“‘ Waste Land” is I think the justification of the movement, of our 
modern experiment, since 1900. It should be published this year.’ 


It was. One should read it every April. In America it won the Dial prize 
and came out both in the magazine and as a book; in England it appeared 
in the first number of the Criterion, which Eliot was to edit and which also 
contained a review of Ulysses. The annus: mirabilis of the modern move- 
ment was drawing to a close. Yeats’s Later Poems and The Waste Land, 
Ulysses and Women in Love, Jacob’s Room and Valéry’s Charmes, with Le 
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Serpent and the Cimetitre Marin—the break-through is complete. I have left 
out two important minor poets, Marianne Moore (also from Saint Louis), who 
was first published in 1921, and the war-poet Wilfrid Owen (1920), and one 
major one—Edith Sitwell, because she deserves a study in herself and grew up 
in total isolation from any of these influences—a Christina Rosetti crossed 
with Pope—maturing considerably later. Her early works, especially Fagade 
and Bucolic Comedies, and the poems in Wheels, do belong to this period, but 
it would not be easy to relate them, because they still tend to be formal exercises 
in technique until the Sleeping Beauty (1923). 

In fact the Sitwells’ part in the break-through, with their magazines Wheels 
and Art and Letters, is a separate, almost a self-contained subject. When Wynd- 
ham Lewis started to attack her, Yeats wrote to him (1930): 


Somebody tells me that you have satirized Edith Sitwell. If that is so, visionary 
excitement has in part benumbed your senses. When I read her ‘Gold Coast 
Customs’ a year ago, I felt, as on first reading ‘The Apes of God’, that some- 
thing absent from all literature for a generation was back again, and in a form 
rare in the literature of all generations, passion ennobled by intensity, by 
endurance, by wisdom. We had it in one man once. He lies in St. Patrick’s now, 
under the greatest epitaph in history. Yours very sincerely, W. B. YEATS. 


In the ‘Pisan Cantos’ (1949) Pound, who has at last become acquainted with 
grief in his solitary cage at an American prison camp, recalls these formative 
years and ‘lordly men to earth o’ergiven’—Hulme and Ford and Blunt opening 
the door ‘from a fine old eye the unconquered flame’ and his three winters with 
Yeats 

‘At Stone Cottage in Sussex by the waste moor’. 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


A Conversation on 
Tape 
(This interview with Christopher Isherwood was 


recorded by Stanley Poss at Mr Isherwood’s home 
in Santa Monica, California, in the summer of 1960.) 


I thought we might begin with the routine questions: work habits, that sort of 
thing. Do you write every day? j 

I try to, yes. I work in the morning rather than any other time. And I try 
every day simply to make the effort of writing. 

Whether it’s fiction or whatever? 

To write something, yes, to keep the hand flexible, as it were. 

How much do you get done in a day, normally? 

Well, that varies enormously, but it would be a very, very good day if I 
could write 3,000 words. 

Revise a lot? 

Yes. 

On that day? 

No, I used to, but now my view is that one should write whole drafts, several 
whole drafts, each time going right through the whole thing. I used to revise 
with a feeling that if I didn’t secure my rear I couldn’t advance. I felt that I 
had to have chapter one absolutely perfect; but then I realized how silly that is, 
because you can only revise chapter one in the light of chapter thirty, or what- 
ever it is. 

Do you find it easier to write dialogue than straight narrative? 

Oh, that’s a hard question. I don’t feel very much difference. ... 

I think critics maybe would have expected you to answer yes on that. They 
speak of the general sense of ease in all of your dialogue. 

Well, like thousands of other writers, I find that the great thing with dia- 
logue is to have, well, as a musician would say, ‘Give me a chord’: You know, 
if I can once hear the kind of noise this character makes, then I can go on 
writing the dialogue. If I have, as it were, three or four specimen sentences that 
he would say and I have the sound of his or her voice in my ear, then I find it 
very easy. 


Se 
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Do you write from notes? Letters? Diaries? 

Diaries, yes. I’ve always kept diaries extensively, and they give me a great 
sense of security because I feel at least this part is factual. Having, however, 
built on these little islands of fact, I think one goes back and reconstructs _ 
everything and changes everything and interferes with everything. But I do 
find it a great reassurance—the only kind of reassurance one can have—to have 
had some notes of an actual experience or an actual scene or people or whatever. 

I wonder if you have a potential reader in mind when you're writing fiction ? 

No, I don’t think so. One’s friends, of course, to some extent. Yet more and 
more I write for myself, I think. More and more, writing is appearing to me as 
a kind of self-analysis, a finding-out something about myself and about the 
past, and about what life is like, as far as I’m concerned; who I am; who these 
people are; what it’s all about. And this comes from a subconscious level to some 
extent, so that I really don’t know what may spring out of the typewriter. 

Hemingway answered the question ‘How do you name your characters?’ 
by saying “The best I can.’ How would you answer it? 

Oh, well, I think a good deal about that, and I always feel that there are 
ideal names for them. Of course, where there’s some kind of living model, then 
the person’s actual name is taken into consideration; and names, don’t you 
think, go in groups—and so one chooses another name out of the same group. 

How about someone like Mary Scriven, for example? 

You mean, why was she named Scriven? 

Yes. 

Simply because it is a fairly unusual Irish name, and I happened to know a 
boy at school with the name Scriven, and I liked the name, rather. 

Let me fire a lot of questions at you all at once. I think the answers will 
probably form kind of a unit: How much do you admit to modelling your 
characters from real people? Do all your characters have real life models? Can 
you say anything about the process of turning a real person into a fictional one? 

Well, yes, I’d say that the great majority of them have real life models; I 
don’t feel at all secure when I’m not writing out of my personal experience. 

Back to the diaries— 

Yes. As for turning them into fiction, well that’s pretty obvious, isn’t 
it? The demands of the form gradually make themselves felt and you 
modify, simplify, exaggerate, heighten, lower various characteristics for 
persons. 

Can we talk about form? You’ve been praised for your handling of structural 
problems. Is there any general statement you could make about the organiza- 
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' tion of a novel, or take a particular novel which had, say, an organizational 
‘problem or problem of technique that gave you trouble? Could you enlarge 
_ upon meeting that problem and handling it? 

Well, my whole life as a writer has really been teetering between trying to 
do two different things. One is a real constructed novel, very much with E. M. 
Forster as my master, or in a funny way, Ibsen. Yes, Ibsen, undoubtedly—all 
the excitement and fun of the awful thing that happened twenty years ago 
and which gradually rears its head—that fascinates me. So I’m tremendously 
_ interested in form and construction. On the other hand, in some of my books 

I’ve turned away from it. For example, in Prater Violet, in Goodbye to Berlin. 

In fact you might say All the Conspirators, The Memorial, I suppose Mr Norris 

and The World in the Evening are constructed novels; and that Goodbye to 

Berlin and Prater Violet and the novel I’m writing now are something else 
= again altogether; they are, as it were, portraits. I’ve constantly used a rather 
stupid and pretentious sounding phrase, ‘dynamic portraits’, but what I mean 
is a portrait that grows, a little bit like the portrait of Dorian Gray grew or 
changed. Rather the idea, if you can imagine, of uncovering a picture, a paint- 
ing of somebody and everybody looks at it and says ‘Yes, yes’; and then you 
say, ‘No, wait a minute, you think you’ve looked at this picture, but you 
haven’t. Allow me to point out certain things about it.’ And by successive 
stages, the viewer is encouraged to look deeper and deeper into the picture, 
until finally it looks completely different to him. 

Wasn’t that the intent of the shuffling of the time sequence in The 
Memorial? 

Yes, it was. I think I discuss that in Lions and Shadows, don’t I? 

I thought I found a kind of contrapuntal organization (if you'll forgive such 
a pretentious term) in Goodbye to Berlin. For example, the six parts seem to 
me to be played off against one another. The first diary section, ‘Autumn 1930’, 
could be juxtaposed, let’s say, deliberately, with the last diary section °32-'33. 
And then, ‘Sally Bowles’ and ‘On Ruegen Island’ seem to me to be in a way 
halves, that is, kind of polarities of one another; and ‘The Nowaks’ and ‘The 
Landauers’ certainly seem to be related. 

Well, obviously, I tried to organize these portraits. I arrange them, I 
relate them to each other. In the book I’m writing now the portraits are 
as much related to each other as I can manage. But that’s only a secondary 
consideration, whereas in writing one of these constructed novels the structure 
is enormously important, as I at present feel, too important. I think it’s rather 


strangling. 
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I take it you would admit to the influence of the movies generally upon your 
work? - ; 

Oh certainly. You see I had my first training in writing movies before I 
even wrote The Last of Mr Norris.’ 

What movies were those? 

Well, it was the movie that is described in Prater Violet, except that it’s 
quite a different movie. It was a movie based on an Austrian novel called Kleine 
Freundin, Little Friend, it sounds dreadful in English, certainly. It was one of 
these fundamentally very saccharine stories about a little girl who brings her 
divided parents together again. But it was all dressed up in psychoanalysis, 
which was a relatively new thing at that time, so it was quite an amusing pic- 
ture; and the man who directed it, Berthold Viertel, is, of course, described 
in Prater Violet. 

He’s of course written about it in, I think, The Saturday Review. Have you 
read that piece? 

I probably did, yes—he’s dead now, you know. He was a great, great friend 
of mine and a great instructor in many things. 

He worked with Brecht too, didn’t he? 

Yes. He knew Brecht quite well when Brecht lived here during the war, and 
in many ways the fact that I’m sitting in this room is due to the Viertels. 
They used to live in a house just down here at the bottom of Santa 
Monica Canyon, and when I came to America one of my objectives was 
to meet his wife, Mrs Salka Viertel, which I then did, and we became great 
friends. So I settled in the Canyon here, and on and off, with interruptions, 
for the last twenty years I’ve lived in different houses in this area, most of 
them visible from this window. 

Is this the slide area? 

Well, strictly speaking, the slide area is around the corner there—that’s 
where the cliff comes down. 

Is that where Gavin Lambert lives? 

Oh no, you can throw a stone on Gayin’s roof; he’s just down there on the 
road below us. 

I understand you admired his novel [The Slide Area] ? 

Very much so. I thought it was marvellous. 

Did you know Brecht when he lived here? 

Yes, indeed. | 

I have been reading a new book on him by Esslin. 

‘Called in England Mr Norris Changes Trains. 
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Yes, I knew there was a new book. Salka Viertel had a tremendous salon, 
all kinds of people came to the house. Thomas Mann came constantly; he 
lived just across on the other side of the hill, and, of course, Chaplin was there 
a great deal and Heinrich Mann and Schonberg and all sorts of people who 

’ were around in this area. 

- When I asked you about the movies I was thinking of their connections 
with fictional structures specifically. For example, were you ever struck by the 
film device called montage as a fruitful thing to use in fiction: rapid juxta- 
position of scenes, that sort of thing? 

Yes, to some extent, but, more importantly, I think what the movies taught 
me was visualization. Of course, the art of the movie is fundamentally opposed 
to that of literature, because the fewer words you have in a movie, the better— 
let’s not kid ourselves. One is always trying to tell the thing in visual terms and 
not yak. But you do learn a great deal, at least I did, from just seeing the people 

in a room and seeing them in relative positions in a room and all this kind of 

thing, which purely non-dramatic writers simply don’t think about. They 
don’t think in those terms. 

Would you agree that Dickens is one of the finest scenario writers the movies 
have ever had? 

Oh well, yes, and of course he was an actor of considerable talent and 
obviously, in a way, a dramatist. Whether he would have liked to have written 
real plays or not, I don’t know. But he certainly did write them, in his way. 

On a completely different tack, the autobiographical element and so on, 
would Stephen Spender be the model for Peter Wilkinson in ‘On Ruegen 


Island’? 
No, the only description of Stephen is in Lions and Shadows, where he’s 


called ‘Stephen Savage’. 

I don’t know who ‘Allen Chalmers’ is. Can one know who he is? 

Oh yes. ‘Allen Chalmers’ is a very gifted and interesting writer who’s 
unfortunately done very little, but I’m sure he will be heard of in a very 
big way soon. His name is Edward Upward. He wrote one novel years ago, 
called Journey to the Border; did you ever read that one? 

No, I haven’t. I’ve only seen his name. 

Well, it’s a slightly Kafkaesque kind of novel—quite a masterpiece, both 
structurally and in the writing. He also wrote a couple of pieces which appeared 
in John Lehmann’s New Writing. He’s now working on a very ambitious 
novel.’ All these years he’s been a schoolmaster in London. He’s still the final 


1 The opening section of this was printed in our March issue. 
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judge, as far as I’m concerned, of my-work; I always send everything to him. 

Whatever happened to the Rats Hostel-Mortmere manuscripts? 

I think he has them. Really, the only Rats Hostel thing of any interest was 
the thing that he wrote called ‘The Railway Accident’, which came out in 
New Directions, number eleven, was it? 

I was struck by many characters carrying over from one of your novels to 
the next, and that made me wonder to what degree is each novel an entirely 
new experiment. Does it help take the shock off the plunge into a new work 
to have characters—Mary Scriven, for example—carry over from one novel to 
the next? 

Well, no, I don’t feel that it really helps very much. But you know, if you’re 
producing a play, let’s say, and you can have one of the actors or actresses from 
an earlier production, then there’s a nice kind of family feeling, a “How nice 
to be working with you again’ kind of feeling. 

On the part of the reader, you mean, or on the part of the writer? 

On the part of the writer. 

But it does give the reader that sense too; he feels he’s among friends when 
he meets characters he’s met before. 

As a matter of fact, of course, my work is all part of an autobiography, and 
in every case there’s a slight advance in time; the end of the work takes place a 
little later each time. The novel that I just finished the rough draft of ends in 
the early fifties. 

Has it a title? 

Down There on a Visit, which is a reference to Huysman’s La Bas, because 
it is partly a novel about hell. 

Does it have an American setting? 

Yes. But a lot of it is set in Germany (not Berlin), Greece and London. You 
see this novel has arisen out of another novel which I wrote just before this 
and which was also called Down There on a Visit, but which somehow didn’t 
jell. I wrote the entire novel and then realized it wouldn’t work the way it was. 

Had you read The Sound and the Fury when you wrote The Memorial? 

No, to be quite frank with you I never have gotten through The Sound and 
the Fury. 

It’s organized almost identically with your novel. 

Oh, really; well, it’s quite accidental. 

Cyril Connolly devoted several pages to you in Enemies of Promise, par- 
ticularly on style and construction. He thought The Memorial was very well 
constructed but he wondered pessimistically whether even faultless construc- 
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_ tion would be enough to offset the limitations of the ‘impoverished realist 
vocabulary’ that you seemed headed for at that time. 

Well. ... 

How about the later works in this connection? 

_ I wouldn’t say my vocabulary is so impoverished, would you? On the con- 
trary, I’ve since then been accused of writing purple passages. 

He was concerned with your ‘fatal’ readability, at that time. 

I don’t think one should ever apologize for readability, I must say. 

In your introduction to the New Directions edition of All the Conspirators, 
you spoke of your attempts at imitating the techniques of Joyce, Virginia 

Woolf, E. M. Forster: streams of consciousness, management of time, flash- 
backs, etc. But really you didn’t wholly abandon such techniques when you 
came to write the novels that we now think of as distinctly your own, did you? 
You seem to find particularly congenial the flashback technique that Forster 
has used so effectively. 

Oh yes, that’s quite true. 

Would you say that problems of ego and the abandonment of self are the core 
of your work? Were you thinking along such lines before your interest in 
Vedanta? 

I think I must have been to some extent because, since philosophies are made 
for man and not vice versa, I obviously became interested in Vedanta because 
it suited me, it spoke to my condition, and therefore, I suppose, I was thinking 
of it. But not consciously. 

The end of Prater Violet does seem to suggest the necessity of the loss of the 
ego, doesn’t it? 

Yes, however, it’s very important for me to stress that—I have to say this 
very often to people—I was trying to give a picture of myself at a special 
moment in my life. Therefore I stressed an acute sense of despair. 

Walking the streets at 3 a.m.... 

Yes, after the book came out quite a lot of people said, well, this is all that 
his philosophy has brought him to. That is, completely schizoid, tortured by 
both worlds, which I don’t think is true at all. But looking back on this period, 
I was trying to convey a sense of acute malaise, which was my condition at the 
time. 

Can you briefly distinguish for me between Vedanta and Hinduism 
proper? 

Of course, Vedanta is Hindu philosophy. There are many schools of Hindu 
philosophy but this is the basic teaching. It’s called ‘Vedanta’ simply because 
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it’s based on the teachings of the Vedas, which are the most ancient sacred 
books of the Hindus. And it’s a non-dualistic philosophy, that is to say it says 
that that which is outside is also inside. 

Yes, as you explained in your little booklet‘What Vedanta Means to Me’. 

Yes, that’s right. 

You spoke of your hostility to the dualism of Christianity. 

Yes, an enormous amount of the attacks on religion are based on the assump- 
tion that religion is necessarily dualistic. And not only necessarily dualistic but 
unchangeably, and irrevocably, and sternly dualistic. They say, ‘Look: up 
there is the boss, the landowner, the oppressor (or whatever word they use 
from their own province), and we’re down here. Of course we’re opposed to 
him, of course we hate his heaven and love his hell. Who wouldn’t revolt?’ 
Now this is a completely wrong formulation, whether you're dealing with 
Christianity or any other religion, because the dualism always, to some extent, 
arises out of non-dualism. I mean it’s all very nice for me to say that God is 
inside me, but I can’t feel it. So what can I do? I look around for somebody 
else who seems to be more God-like than I and establish a cult of him or her; 
but you see this is dualism based on a fundamental non-dualism. Well, there’s 
a lot of difference psychologically there. 

Stephen Monk’s coming to consciousness is, if not a reflection of your pre- 
occupation with Vedanta ideas, certainly at any rate not uncongenial to them, 
not hostile to them. Did you intend anything specifically religious in his 
progress, in his journey through the book? 

Well, perhaps that’s the whole trouble. Maybe it should have been much 
more or much less than it was, you know. There’s something there which is, to 
my mind, fundamentally wrong. I don’t like the character. I think that whole 
part should be taken out and put together again differently. But what I was 
trying to show, of course, was the revolt of a birthright Quaker away from 
that and then finally to some extent coming around to feeling that after all 
the Quakers have got something. 

Can I talk about the Vedanta and the test that you spoke of in Lions and 
Shadows? Passing the test was a crucial issue. Has Vedanta obviated passing 
the test, or is it a much more demanding test than riding the AJS motorcycle 
flat out while you counted to one hundred? 

Well, whatever it’s done for me personally (which is, of course, always a 
question the individual can’t answer), obviously it obviates or does away with 
the necessity of a test, because a test has something to do with the ego, doesn’t 
it? It has to do with establishing the importance of one’s ego. And it has to do 
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with will and aggression and so forth. Vedanta, or indeed, I would think, any 
other religious faith, has to do with quite the opposite, with the concept of 
mercy, with the concept of acceptance, with the concept of love rather than... 

Competition? 

' Yes, rather than competition. 

A switch again. You wrote in your foreword to Gerald Hamilton’s Mr Norris 
and I, that on looking back to The Last of Mr Norris, you were repelled 
by the heartlessness of the book, that it was a heartless fairy story about real 

- people with acute miseries, suffering starvation, that the real monster of the 

_ book was the young narrator who passed so gaily through it, constructing his 
own private fantasies. Is that still your view of The Last of Mr Norris, though 
not Goodbye to Berlin? 

- Yes, it doesn’t bother me terribly, but I think it is true. Perhaps, if one could 

_ rewrite things, perhaps one should heighten this a little and project it rather 
more, and then it would be rather charming. I mean it’s just a matter of how 
you present it. Cyril Connolly once said to me that he did feel that a change 
took place in the character and that the character got slightly more mature 
toward the end of the book. Be that as it may, I would like to point that out. 
In fact in the book I’m writing now, which covers a rather large area of my life, 
I think perhaps this point is brought out a bit more. 

You thought yourself that the narrator in Goodbye to Berlin was an advance 
over the narrator in Mr Norris? 

aes. 

You thought he was a little less the anonymous, blandly accepting camera- 
eye character? 

You see, it’s a terribly difficult problem. The world, with all its woes and 
sufferings, makes us feel that we should behave decently, as though we were 
in church, you know, and be sad with the sad and so forth. On the other hand, 
the heartless delight of the artist in any kind of experience goes contrary 
to that, and there we have a situation. I wouldn’t mind how heartless Chris 
was if this were projected a little more. I mean, why shouldn’t he have a ball 
watching the goings-on in Germany. You know the way the young are. It’s 
fascinating—it’s a tremendous drama, and if he didn’t see the excitement of it 
he wouldn’t have written it down; and in so far as the creation of art works is 
desirable, it’s presumably preferable that he should have written it down. So 
if he’d sat down mourning and weeping over the whole thing and being just 
too depressed for words, he would probably have left in a week and that would 
have been the end of it. 
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John Wain was very impressed by Elizabeth Rydal [of The World in the — 


Evening]. 

Oh, really? 

Yes, have you read his review? Do you read critics of your work? 

Well, I do, but I’ve never read that, no. 

Well, it’s a strange review because it starts out very snidely; he quotes 
Bergman in Prater Violet on ‘The English tragedy’, which is, as he tells Chris, 
that the Englishman always marries his mother, a subject that Bergman intends 
to write a novel about, to be called ‘The Diary of an Etonian Oedipus’. Wain 
rather maliciously quotes that passage and says, we now have, in this novel, 
‘The Diary of an Etonian Oedipus’, and he sounds rather snide about it. Then 
he goes on in his review to make it quite clear that he’s very impressed by the 
novel and that he’s especially impressed by Elizabeth Rydal. I wonder if you 
could enlarge upon the creation of her character? That is, was there anything, 
let’s say, of Katherine Mansfield or Virginia Woolf in your mind? 

Yes, there undoubtedly was. That’s another thing which I think is wrong 
with that book. She somehow or another doesn’t have any real roots for me in 
life. That is, she seems to me a sort of literary character, and I wish I had de- 
sanctified her more. The funny thing was that everybody said it must have 
been very difficult to write her letters. But actually those letters were much 
the easiest part of the book to write. And perhaps that shows something sus- 
picious. They just flew off the pen. I could write you a whole volume of the 
letters of Elizabeth Rydal. 

I never understood the title of All the Conspirators. 

Neither has anybody else. I just thought it was a beautiful Shakespearian 
phrase. 

Does Stephen Monk derive from Christopher Garland, whom you described 
in Lions and Shadows as a ‘pseudo-monk’, a ‘life-snob’? 

Yes, I suppose he does. There’s something bad, bad there, there’s a bad smell 
that comes off him. 

Monk or Garland or both? 


Both. No, the parts of that book I like are, well, the part about the Quakers, 
I think is good. And in fact I think maybe the description of the meeting and 
one or two other things are really quite good. And, of course, all that is soundly 
rooted in my own experience, too. I spent quite a long time with the Quakers. 

Was Stephen’s crucial and self-precipitated accident in The World in the 
Evening a memory of the motorcycle spill you described in Lions and Shadows 
when you were lying there and looking at the truck? 
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I really don’t know; I expect so, yes, it seemed right somehow. 

Was Stephen and Michael Drummond’s climbing of that hazardous out- 
crop in the novel a memory of The Ascent of F6? 

Oh no, no, I’ve been to the rock I describe and been thoroughly scared 
by it myself. I suffer acutely from vertigo and it really was a drastic place; 
not that we attempted to climb it, but we climbed around it. And it’s perfectly 
true about the Nazi climbing it and putting up the flag; that incident was true. 
All that scenery is taken from places I’ve been to. 

Do you think you'll ever write another play with Auden? 

I wish we could, but you know we always seem to be so occupied with our 
own things. There was a period, I still don’t know whether it may not come to 


_ pass, when we thought we were going to do a musical together based on 


Goodbye to Berlin. And he was interested with Chester Kallman in doing the 


lyrics. I’m sorry that hasn’t come off, but perhaps it will. 


In your collaboration with him, did it generally work out that you handled 
the dialogue, the prose sections, while he of course wrote the lyrics? Could 
you say anything about your collaboration with him on any one of the plays 
—F6, or The Dog Beneath the Skin? 

Well, they all varied. In the case of The Dog Beneath the Skin, Auden had 
written a complete play which was called The Search. We then got into 
correspondence about it and I made suggestions and he made suggestions. I 
suggested several entire scenes which weren’t in the other version, but then 
again he made counter-suggestions. We did a great deal of it by correspondence. 
And then finally, I was living in Copenhagen at the time, he came over and 
we spent a short time together and got it all done. I always thought of myself 
as a librettist to some extent with a composer, his verse being the music; and 
I would say ‘Now we have to have a big speech here,’ you know, and he would 
write it. 

It must have been a lot of fun. 

Oh, yes, we had a wonderful time together and worked very quickly and 
easily and at enormous speed. F6 especially was written very fast. By the time 
we got to On the Frontier, Auden was also more experienced at play writing. 
Originally, I was the expert in charge of construction; because of my connec- 
tion with the movies I was supposed to know all about dramatic writing. But 
by this time we both, you know, just shared the whole job more or less. I 
think there’s more of Auden’s work in On the Frontier than any of the plays, 
because he not only wrote all the poetry but also a big share of the prose. 

Back to this idea of to what extent is the new novel an entirely new thing. 
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Wain said in this review that I mentioned before of The World in the Evening | 


that you had been marking time for fifteen years since Prater Violet because 
you didn’t want to do again what you had done. Was that an accurate guess? 

Well, that’s a kind of statement that you can never make about yourself. I 
mean that it’s not the way a writer’s mind works at all. It might be perfectly 
true, but I rather doubt it. You see people get a wonderful view of my lack 
of production by blissfully ignoring two-thirds of my work. I only produced, I 
don’t know, what was it—three, four books related to Vedanta in one way or 
another. And then, of course, there was this travel book, The Condor and the 
Cows, which I now see is one of my best books. 

I’d better read that one. 

I managed to put an enormous amount of things into it that I wanted to say. 
But who’s going to read a book about South America? It did very well in 
England, but... 

We're too close to the border, maybe. 

Yes, nobody here reads about it. But I have a tremendously romantic thing 
about Quito. I always longed to go to Ecuador. And this is one of the great 
places I’ve wanted to see in the world. I’ve seen all of them now except Papeete 
and Lhasa, which I'll never get to go to, I guess. Papeete, of course, is almost 
too easy. I think a travel book is a marvellous medium for political and 
philosophical remarks. 

Which of your books satisfies you the most? 

Prater Violet and the one I’m doing now. I think this new one’s much 
better than anything else. 

What length is the novel you’re doing now? 

Very long. It’s made up of four episodes, and they vary rather drastically 
in rae One of them is much longer than the others. A novelette in it- 
self. 

Pritchett thought that your career represents the interaction of the reporter 


and the artist at its most delicate balance. Does that seem to you a fair 
generalization? 


Yes, I see what he means. 

He spoke of the distance between the narrator and the rest of the characters. 
He says the characters are tragic, squalid, comical because the narrator was 
cut off from them, fundamentally indifferent. Is that more true for, let’s say, 
the Chris of Mr Norris than for the Chris of Goodbye to Berlin? Is the Chris 
of Goodbye to Berlin more able to share the life of Otto Nowak than the Chris 
of Mr Norris able to share the life of Arthur Norris? 
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Yes, I would suppose so, yes. 

Gerda criticizes Elizabeth Rydal’s book for its a-political nature. It was 
published in 1934, that is, her novel was. One wonders in reading Stephen’s 
defence of Elizabeth’s book whether this is in a way your own statement for 


_ those who criticized your work as a-political. 


_ No, I don’t think so. I simply thought that it was a facet of Gerda’s character 
that she wouldn’t approve of this kind of book and so naturally, since Stephen 
was Elizabeth’s husband, he has to defend it. But at the end, you know, he and 
Charles Kennedy admit that it wasn’t really very good at all. 

Who interests you among the younger American writers? 

I quite liked The Subterraneans, and I do plan to read more Kerouac. If you 


call him younger, I think Ray Bradbury’s The Martian Chronicles is one of the 


most extraordinary works of fantasy ever written in the English language. I 
very much like a couple of books by Calder Willingham, particularly one— 
Geraldine Bradshaw. I cried laughing all the way through that. I thought it 
was the most marvellous comic masterpiece. I hope one day that it will be 
famous. 

Have you read Breakfast at Tiffany’s? 

Yes. I think that Truman Capote, whom I know very well, has an enormous 
talent. Somehow or other (and I’ve said this to him constantly) I feel that he 
hasn’t yet quite written about the things that he’d be best at writing about. I 
always say to him, ‘Why don’t you be our New York Proust? Why don’t you 
write about feuds and social goings-on in Manhattan?’ because he knows this 
stuff inside out. You see with Truman, he’s so fond of writing about the humble 
and the little and the insulted and injured. But I want him to write about the 
president of US Steel. I’m sure that he could do wonderful things on the largest 
scale showing the whole nature of society today. 

I enjoyed Colin MacInnes’s Absolute Beginners. Have you read that? 

No, I read, what’s the one before, City of Spades, I liked it very much. 

Again this introduction to All the Conspirators, the angry young man busi- 
ness: you spoke of the pleasure in the sense of a temperamental sympathy 
between yourself and them, the pleasure of reading Osborne’s plays. 

I admire Osborne very much. 

How about Kingsley Amis? 

I adored That Uncertain Feeling. 

More than Lucky Jim? 

Well, perhaps it was simply that I read it first. But I was reading it in 
England on a train, and I just dropped the book and roared. The specific 
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thing which perhaps wouldn’t amuse you because it was rather a period joke, — 
but he’s having this terrible scene with a poetic dramatist, and he says, ‘Further- 
more, you’ve written the worst play since “Gammer Gurton’s Needle’’.’ God, I 
laughed! No—I think Lucky Jim is very good, too; it’s one of the books that _ 
I’m going to use when I teach at Santa Barbara this fall. 

What are you going to teach? 

Well, I said that I would gladly talk about American writers, but they said, 
oh no, you stick to English. I’m only using them as conversation pieces. We're 
going to have A Taste of Honey, Look Back in Anger, Lucky Jim. And 
William Golding’s Lord of the Flies. Did you read his science fiction story? 
Envoy Extraordinary. It’s a paper-back with two other science fiction stories. 
That’s quite remarkable. 

You spoke of the enormous impact of Forster’s account of the organization 
of The Counterfeiters way back there, at least as far back as Lions and Shadows. 
Are you interested in Gide now? 

Well, I’m interested in him as a personality, as a man, as an influence. I 
often look into his journals. What interested me about the idea in The 
Counterfeiters was the old thing of the relation between life and art. The thing 
that is half-way hatched out of life, and just starting to turn into art and the 
interaction between these two. 

Point counterpoint. 

Yes, I actually don’t like The Counterfeiters very much at all as a novel. 
It’s one of the things I like least of Gide’s. 

Point counterpoint makes me think of Huxley and the conjunction that is 
made between your names sometimes. Do you see your careers as in any way 
similar? How would you differentiate between them? 

I think we’re the most dissimilar creatures alive. I’m very fond of Huxley 

personally and we've been friends now for about twenty years. But Aldous, in 
the first place, is an intellect, and I’m a purely intuitive person. 

Spender in World Within World spoke of that aspect of you. He said that 
you had no opinions about anything, that you were wholly and simply in- 
terested in people. Does that still hold—did it hold then? — 

Well, I see now how right I was, in a way, but I think I said it in those days 
out of a kind of aggression. I don’t think I meant it quite in the way I would 
now. Of course I have opinions, in fact very strong opinions, about a lot of 
quite specific things. But what I think was good, or good for me—the right 


way for me to do things—was that I can really only understand things through 
people. 
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_ Would you say that that is the primary difference between yourself and 
| Huxley? 
Yes. 
You spoke of Forster earlier, and it’s quite evident in Lions and Shadows 
that you thought a great deal of him at one time, that he had revolutionized 
the novel. Can you speak of any influence he had on your work? One of the 
characters in All the Conspirators, Victor Page, was said to be modelled on 
Charles Wilcox, for example. 
Oh, really? Well, he might have been unconsciously modelled on him, 
that’s perfectly true, because I suppose that certainly the whole thing was 
tremendously influenced by Howards End, or by all of Forster. Well, I think 
_ the great revelation about Forster (and Trilling has said all of this marvellously 

in his book) is that Forster is a comic writer, and that was our great slogan, 
~ Edward Upward’s and mine, when we were young, that we were going to be 
essentially comic writers, since tragedy was no longer modern. 

Tune down the pitch, play down the big scenes, tea-table it. 

Yes, but now, of course, I see that it’s not by any means necessary to tune 
down the big scenes. 

Yes, the violence of the first chapter of The World in the Evening is not at 
all Forsterean. 

For instance, Dostoyevski is essentially a comic writer. I think at least The 
Brothers Karamazov is the greatest sort of farce ever written. There’s some- 
thing in Dostoyevsky that you find in the life of Francis of Assisi and that was 
very much in Ramakrishna. Farce and truth became identical in the most 
drastic manner in the great scenes with Zossima; and, of course, in the murder, 
the whole thing is this farce which is heightened to the utmost. 

Was moving to America a political gesture, a cutting off of national affilia- 
tion, or anything of that sort? 

Oh no, no, really not at all. People who think I moved to America as a 
symbolic gesture really aren’t acquainted with my movements before that. 
I was eternally wandering about. I didn’t live in England properly after I was 
twenty-four. So that I spent about ten years, first in Germany, then living in 
all kinds of countries in Europe, then going to China, and then going to 
America. I really like England a great deal more now. I mean not because I 
don’t live there now, but because since the war I think it’s a marvellous place, 
much better in every way. 

Auden and Spender seem to be there more or less for good; at any rate, that’s 
how it seems at the moment. Do you think you’ll ever move back? 


No, I very much doubt it. Auden, you know, is an American citizen and 


maintains a residence here. He spends every winter in New York. 
Has living in America changed your attitude towards your work? 


. | 
| 
| 
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I really don’t know the answer to that. You see, you have to realize that _ 


I’ve never lived, since I’ve been grown up, in any place nearly as long as I’ve 
lived in America. I’m so completely habituated to living in America that 
everything else seems very remote from me. Now I don’t mean by this that 
I don’t feel foreign here, because I do. But that I like. And I think it sort of 
heightens one’s awareness of things to feel a little bit out of it. 

You’ve read Lolita, of course. The travel scenes in it show a kind of aware- 
ness of the American scene that could only come from a foreigner; the 
writer’s stance makes the familiar appear tantalizingly out of focus. It’s some- 
thing an American couldn’t or at any rate hasn’t done. 

Yes, the travel part was marvellous. And I think I can see in a way how 
Nabokov managed to bring it off. Of course, I am very distressed by the terrible 
ugliness of the commercial things, the billboards and the spawning of that 
awful kind of prefabricated structure that goes up everywhere, but all my life 
I’ve had a tremendous romantic feeling about the far west, and I used to read 
about that and think about it and think about the deserts and the mountains 
years before I ever thought I would live here. 

Do you think that an academic job for a writer, generally speaking, can be 
harmful? 

I think that that depends tremendously on the spirit in which you do it. 
It’s exactly the same as writing for the movies. People say that if you write for 
the movies, you’re sunk. But it entirely depends on the spirit in which you 
write for the movies. I don’t see why a writer shouldn’t have an intensely 
academic side to his nature and be interested in academic matters. Just look at 
Auden—Auden is the greatest Professor of English Literature in the world. 
What Auden knows is simply stunning. And he knows it in an academic way; 
I mean, he knows the whole theory and history and practice of prosody, for 
instance, and can tell the experts, can set them right on all sorts of matters. But 
he thrives on it; it is part of his make-up as a writer. It won’t do you any harm 
necessarily. I ran away from it because I think I realized that it would do me 
harm. And my only reaction in those days was a sort of simple escape thing 
But that’s a criticism of me, not of the academic process. But, on the othes 
hand, there’s the utter sloppiness of that sort of pseudo-Zen approach to every- 
thing where ‘You just have to feel it, man.’ 

How about that in Kerouac? You said you liked The Subterraneans. 


YG 
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I do like him, yes, but I mean I don’t think that’s all there is to Kerouac. 


What is true is that the dry as dust academic thing on the one hand and the 


sloppy solarplexus thing on the other, end in both cases in utter artistic death. 
But the writers form a great line in between those two and some are more at 
one end and some are more at the other. 

You are a pacifist, are you not? 

Yes. 

Do you feel that it is a difficult position to maintain? 

I don’t feel that it’s a difficult position, as far as I’m concerned, to maintain, 
because I don’t bother about justifying it with a tremendous lot of intellectual 


_ reasoning: I just know that I personally ought to do this. And I hope I will 


have the gumption to go on saying so under any necessary circumstances. As it 
happened in World War II, when the draft age was raised, I was in a very 
permissive area outside of Philadelphia, and they took pacifists in their stride at 
the draft board. I was immediately classified as a conscientious objector. I 
definitely said all along that I would go into the medical corps as long as they 
guaranteed that under no circumstances would I have to bear arms. At first 
they wouldn’t guarantee, but later they did and so I said ‘Very well, I will 
enlist.’ But by this time they’d lowered the military age again and I was over- 
age and so the problem didn’t arise. 

How do you feel about those who refuse to register for the draft at all, even 
as conscientious objectors ? 

Well, it’s a tremendously difficult question, where you individually decide 
to draw the line. Take anything—take vegetarianism. Will you eat blades of 
grass, they’re growing too, etc., etc. Everybody finally finds out that they have 
to draw the line somewhere. Now I respect thoroughly people who refuse to 
register for the draft. That’s a position. My particular position is that I will go 
along to the utmost extent, and as long as the authorities have set up a pro- 
vision for the conscientious objectors, I feel that I should meet it halfway by 
registering—you see what I mean? But I would never defend this opinion 
against somebody who felt otherwise. It’s a purely individual matter. 

Don’t you think pacifism has spread enormously in recent years? 

Oh yes. And whatever people say, in the last resort it’s our only hope. I 
mean, that this thing spreads to a point where it really will have some influence 
on the council of nations. One may say that that’s completely unrealistic, but 
after all what can you do except at least do it yourself? You can’t really do any 


more than that. 
You are no doubt aware of the kind of generalization made about the writers 
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of the ’thirties, the group with which you are identified, Auden, Spender, 
and their famous sympathy with social movements. Do you feel that your 
present position is a great distance removed from your position of the ‘thirties 
or not? Do you feel that Auden and Spender, for example, have moved into 
positions that are not too dissimilar from your own at the moment? Pacifism, 
for example. Has there been a change? 

Well, neither Auden nor Spender are pacifists, as far as I can understand. 
I think that in some way in the thirties we rather failed to see that there was 
going to be a clash between pacifism and our general liberalistic attitudes in 
other matters. A liberal or whatever you call it, I have always remained and 
certainly Spender has, and Auden has. In that way we are united still, 
and there are many, many issues on which we feel the same. And, of course, 
from time to time one becomes associated with people who have other views 
in many areas. I belong to the American Civil Liberties Union, which contains 
all sorts of people. But we agree on general principles, and I guess that both 
Auden and Spender would subscribe to that, too. 

Would you go along with the ACLU to the extent of defending someone 
who is personally most unsympathetic to you, like the infamous George Lin- 
coln Rockwell, the American Nazi? 

Oh yes, I think given the principles of the ACLU this action is inescapable. 
And indeed is very, very important, not so much for itself as to show the 
integrity of their other actions. Yes, I would support that. Absolutely. 

What are your views on literature which is ‘engaged’ in the service of 
stating political or other kinds of truth? 

I don’t know that there’s anything you could say for or against it as such. 
I see clearly now that any kind of stimulus may produce good art or good 
polemics, which is a form of art. So how can you say that you're against it 
or for it? 

Thank you very much. 

Did you really get anything, do you think? 

I haven’t any idea. What’s your own feeling about it? 

Perhaps in places. 

I hope I can find the places. 


| 


BRYAN ROBERTSON 


Notes On Australian 
Painting 


What follows are some deliberately generalized impressions of the nature and 
background of recent Australian painting. For aesthetics in a vacuum are 
meaningless: the way a man paints and the image he constructs has to be 
considered in relation to his character, and this is affected by environment. 
Specific references to individual artists are reduced to a minimum on the as- 
sumption that it is boring and unhelpful to read about a man’s work when 
there is either no visual evidence available or else only a black and white 
reproduction. The notes stem from the experience of a six weeks’ highly com- 
pressed but avidly inquisitive journey round Australia in the spring of 1960. 
There were three objectives: to lecture on recent British art for the British 
Council, to meet and talk to Australian artists with the idea of making an 
exhibition of their work in London, and to explore life in the cities and in the 
country. There were many excursions into the bush and other remote parts in 
cars and jeeps and charter planes. 

The journey was the culminating point of many years of speculation on the 
possibilities of Australian painting and the idea of a peripheral culture, remote 
from Europe. This curiosity had been nourished by close friendship with 
Sidney Nolan. He and Russell Drysdale have acted indirectly as cultural 
ambassadors for their country. Taken together, the paintings of Drysdale and 
Nolan, the plays of Ray Lawler and the novels of Patrick White have made it 
possible for other artists from their country to have their work assessed 
seriously in England: in the same way as Moore’s prestige abroad has broken 
the ice for younger English artists when their work is subjected to foreign 
scrutiny. 

The present exhibition at the Whitechapel Gallery, on view through June 
and July, was selected by the writer and consists of a broad but condensed 
survey of what is happening now in Australian painting. The accent is on 
work by younger artists of the generation following Dobell, Drysdale, Boyd 
and Nolan. Next winter at the Tate Gallery we may see a larger exhibition of 
Australian art, with some indication of historical perspective, showing its 
evolution through the past hundred years. But exhibitions sent out of Aus- 
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tralia under government auspices have suffered in the past from strongly 
‘conservative constraints, and there seemed to be a case for making an inde- 
pendently selected exhibition to supplement any show that may materialize 
at the Tate. Large one-man shows are needed more than anything else. 


i. From the early nineteenth century onwards, Australian art reveals a natural 
and instinctive feeling for the sensuality and the plasticity of paint. This is 
more in evidence than in English painting during a comparable period. The 
actual sense of touch is more direct and lively than in English painting. 


ii. An all-pervading tactile quality, of great freshness and often of considerable 
urgency, is matched by a high pitched, high keyed tonality and range of 
colour. The shrill sweetness and the brilliance of Australian colour is often 
part of the expression of a tightly strung lyricism, whether abstract or figura- 
tive in form. This lyricism or extreme romanticism has a bitter-sweet flavour 
such as we find, roughly speaking, in the world of Berman, Tchelitchev or 
Chagall—though it would be misleading to invoke those names for any cor- 
responding image. Australian painting often hovers near an acid sentimentality, 
quite unlike anything in European art. The poker-faced suavity and the reti- 
cence of feeling in much European art are almost totally lacking. 


iii. Although a tactile sense is so vividly developed in Australian art, a self- 
conscious element of bravado often enters into the actual manipulation of 
paint. This highly charged activity is placed, as it were, in inverted commas. 


iv. The light, the atmosphere and the texture of the landscape fills Australian 
art and determines its colour, tonality and density; but the slightly self- 
conscious tactile quality, so passionate and yet on occasion so detached, may 
come from the fact that Australian artists have been insurmountably depen- 
dent on reproductions for stimulus. Their idea of art, as we know it in Europe, 
has been largely nourished by these mechanical means. 


v. A shock of recognition between men and nature still gives intense life to 
Australian painting. In Europe, a young artist is faced with the problem of a 
landscape saturated with the gaze of five centuries of artists. The land is heavy 
with the buried imagery of his fellow-artists, and all the graveyards of the 
memory constantly give up their dead. In Australia, the landscape still waits 
to be humanized, though it is not without association. 


vi. Australian painters are still much nearer their own landscape than Euro- 
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_ pean artists, still excited about it and often passionately identified with it even 


when the images they make from it are entirely abstract. Very sophisticated 
young artists in Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide or Perth still travel 
into remote areas of their country and spend long periods of time observing the 
land, in isolation. They know the geology of the land and the names of plants 
and trees and the histories of particular regions in a way that European artists 
do not. It is still possible for Australian artists to get into their landscape and 
to feel a part of it. This is hard for European artists and almost impossible for 
English painters. Australian painters have reacted against the ‘gum trees and 


. sheep’ picturesque convention but they are looking at the land with a fresh 


gaze and from new angles; in some ways extending the possibilities, common 
also to European and American painting, of integrating a human image with 
a vision of the land so that the landscape evocation is articulated in terms of 
human posture, gesture and psychology. This intensity of gaze is similar to the 
depth of observation in the writings of Lawrence or Faulkner. 


vii. An element of paradox enters into Australian painting only to be ex- 
plained in terms of other paradoxes in the national life and character. For 
Australia is an ancient land mass on which white people have lived for only a 
short time. This comparatively new, white race lives in uneasy proximity with 
an old race, the aboriginals. There is only partial assimilation. The Australians 
are predominantly northerners living on a southern continent. 

Into this paradoxical situation, the Australians have brought a truly 
Arcadian sense of life as a reaction against earlier constrictions and oppressions. 
Colonial architecture has this Arcadian sense: the style of the old country is 
transplanted into a new and better climate and becomes transformed, expanded 
and full of optimism. A small balcony turns into a lofty veranda. 

With this relaxation and optimism comes an almost total irreverence to- 
wards authority and a sharp impatience with convention—and yet Australia 
is still a conservative patriarchy, for a century of mateship has tended to keep 
women in the background. The anti-authority pattern is accompanied by an 
equally militant puritanism, so that Australians dislike convention but uphold 
it. They must be descended from warders as well as convicts. And there is a 
strong Celtic strain in Australia, notably Irish. 

The land itself is paradoxical. Distances are immense. To travel from Adelaide 
in the south to Eyre’s Rock in the centre of the continent is to travel the same 
distance as from London to Moscow. These vast distances and the very real 
isolation of many Australians give a special edge to whatever is created, as well 
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as to behaviour. The legendary bush itself is often empty and monotonous — 
when seen from a distance—until you get close to it and then it becomes alive 
with exoticism, for the insects, animals, vegetation and geology are infinitely 
varied and strange. The deserts and the rivers, the mountains and the jungles 
are in opposition but each has its kingdom. 


viii. All these contrary factors seem to merge together in Australian painting. 
A friction in the air itself finds expression in the edge and bite which under- 
lines this art. A fierce, tough, often rather slangy imagery is invariably 
described in the most tender and loving manner though the sensuality of a 
commonly shared feeling for paint. 


ix. The imagery itself, cut off from our European environment, is highly 
inventive and has one unifying factor: an unremitting sense of the drama of 
the isolated moment. The specific incident is enmeshed in a generalized state- 
ment, like the bush seen close to and then at a distance. Australians have a 
great sense of the minutiae of experience. They have relentless memories for 
individual facets of that experience. 


x. For a country in which Philistine hostility to art is more active than the 
smug indifference of the English, there are a startling number of public art 
prizes and recurring art competitions. Again, a paradox, and the result of a 
general lack of old possessions or antiques or old master collections in private 
hands and a need to encourage the establishment of new art. This encourage- 
ment is attended by intense criticism and considerable suspicion, but the 
patronage exists, however warily. It has increased notably in the past decade. 
The value of art as a cultural property is recognized if not yet widely enjoyed. 

A keenly competitive sense in the Australian character is shared by 
artists, much stimulated by the prizes and bursaries in existence. The prizes 
have, in turn, increased because of the competition in terms of cultural prestige 
that their existence brings to many commercial sources. 


xi. Most Australian artists have been through gruelling ordeals in their early 
years through lack of contact with a sympathetic mental climate, the great 
hardships of survival in a materialist society—although this society is discon- 
certingly and unexpectedly imaginative on occasion—and isolation from the 
main traditions of art. The Renaissance tradition is utterly remote from them. 
There has never been an exhibition of Italian old master painting in Australia. 
The roots of Australian art only extend to the impressionists. Present-day 
artists have had to cut through a provincial strand of impressionism to get 
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_ through to essential and basic concepts of a possible art form. 


_ xii. If much of the instinctive exuberance and spontaneity of Australian paint- 
ing comes from a natural plastic sense which is fed by the sun and the climate, 
like a harsher, more lurid and more tropical version of the Mediterranean 
countries, then much of their fluency as painters springs also from an early 
grounding in commercial work. Instead of the teaching routine which so 
emasculates English painting, Australians contrive to find greater opportunities 
_ for commercial art. This gives to their painting a swift, resilient confidence and 

flowing ease of execution—which can on occasion hover near a certain 
 slickness. 


xiii. Abstract painting is as strong, vigorous and inventive in Australia as the 
~ work of the semi-figurative artists. Sydney is the main centre for abstract 
painting, with its cosmopolitan atmosphere, and Melbourne is the stronghold 
for painting concerned with a more direct imagery and an attempt to build up 
a mythology of content. Melbourne is the Hampstead of Australia, a place for 
art Movements, craft communities, and a certain home-spun attitude towards | 
art. Sydney is more raffish, not unlike San Francisco in feeling. 


xiv. But whether abstract or semi-figurative, a general pull towards meta- 
physical abstraction now informs nearly all Australian art, in common with 
America. A nation based upon an idea rather than on blood needs some 
transcendent image to reveal itself. The work of Nolan, Boyd and Blackman 
is part of this impulse, for folk art is only a primitive form of metaphysics and 
much of their earlier work was like a popular ballad. The impulse is also in 
the abstract work of Passmore, Olsen, Gleghorn, Daws, Molvig and others. 


xv. Although abstract painting has gained ground in the past decade, it would 
be wrong to imagine that it is newly found. A handful of artists in late middle 
age have been painting abstract pictures in Australia for several decades, 
notably Miller and Fairweather, and their work is original and absolutely 
authentic. But Australian painters can still produce an image drawn almost 
directly from life and project it without embarrassment, recourse to decora- 
tion, or that sense of tired doubt which sometimes afflicts semi-figurative paint- 
ing in Europe. A strong belief in the future gives a convinced momentum to 


Australian art. 


xvi. Australian artists feel a special bond with the aboriginal art of their 
country, for it is the nearest thing they have to a tradition close at hand. 
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Sometimes the bond has been betrayed by work which merely plagiarizes and 
vulgarizes this source of inspiration, but more frequently the source has 
yielded a genuine mythological and formal impetus. 


xvii. There is a keen distaste among most painters in Australia, particularly 
those intent upon abstract terms of reference for their private or concrete 
physical world, for work which is too self-consciously or heavily Australian in 
content. The work of those Melbourne artists who have evolved something like 
an Australian mythology is criticized because of the possible dangers of over 
exploiting national themes and natural features of Australia, in an opportunist 
sense. Its enthusiastic reception in Europe, so starved for valid or fresh imagery, 
has aroused mistrust. There is always the fear in the Australian mind of the 
sell-out to foreigners, and the possibility of repeating again in a different guise 
the debased idioms of the ‘sheep and gum tree’ popular art of earlier years. 


xviii. The prickly and ambiguous European and American attitude towards 
nationalism in art is in Australia, as well, with the same confusion between 
national roots and provincialism. Power politics have made nationalism a dirty 
word. Australian artists would not deny that their work contains certain 
qualities which are possibly peculiar to Australian art, but their attitude to 
all this is very touchy. They are at once passionately interested in what is 
Australian art and highly suspicious of any answer. At the same time, these 
problems do not concern the painters so much as critics and interpreters, for 
whom the painters feel mostly a proper and essential distrust. The best artists 
in Australia are concerned with problems which unite all art at this moment. 


xix. For a country with vigorous and dramatic natural features and a wealth of 
natural woods and stones, there is a surprising dearth of sculpture. It is mostly 
bad and lacks the vitality and invention of the painting. The coming decade 
may produce more and better sculpture, for Australian art is approaching a 
maturity which can embrace extremely primitive forms, without devitalizing 
them, and trust an inner creative compulsion without the artificial pressure of 
trying to discover what art should look like. 
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Cinema 


SO EREK HILL 
Women in Love 


Renoir managed it in Partie de Cam- 
- pagne. David Lean attempted it in Brief 
Encounter and Summer Madness. Garbo 
implied it in almost every film she made. 
But considering the cinema’s pre- 


occupation with the trimmings and trap- 


oe 


~ pings of courtship, there has been an 


astonishing reluctance even by the most 
enterprising writers and directors to 
study what happens to their heroines 
when they fall in love. Most films re- 
duce the complexities to a prosaic state- 
ment of fact, often simplifying things 
still further by using love at first sight 
as motivation for all that follows. But 
recently, as the tendency has increased 
for the screen to break away from pre- 
dominately narrative forms towards a 
more reflective examination of charac- 
ter and feeling, four films have probed 
the subject of women in love with a new 
and often startling intensity. 

Louis Malle’s Les Amants, Alain 
Resnais’s Hiroshima Mon Amour, Peter 
Brook’s Moderato Cantabile (so far 
shown here only at last year’s London 
Film Festival) and Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s L’Avventura are unconven- 
tional films, and the demands which 
their leisurely tempos make upon 
audiences might appear to make them 
uncommercial. (The venomous prophe- 
cies of box-office disaster with which the 
trade press greeted L’Avventura, which 
subsequently broke all records for the 
Paris-Pullman, have probably never been 
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matched.) In fact the three publicly pre- 
sented in this country have enjoyed re- 
markable success, and the theme which 
they each in different ways explore 
seems likely to become a more popular 
one. So, too, does the basic approach, 
generally and perhaps misleadingly con- 
sidered as closer to that of the novel than 
of the film. 

It’s easy enough to see why the idea 
that this kind of film-making is rather 
more literary than cinematic should 
have gained wide acceptance. Psycho- 
logy has always been the novel’s busi- 
ness. The cinema has generally been 
more content with action than be 
haviour; but these four films are less 
concerned with what happens than with 
why and how it happens. The story of 
each could be told in a fraction of their 
running time. 

Despite the ‘literary’ association, they 
actually depend less than most produc- 
tions on their formal scripts. Antonioni, 
the most precise and penetrating of these 
directors, never works from a written 
script; while Marguerite Duras’s self- 
consciously literary dialogue for 
Hiroshima Mon Amour and Moderato 
Cantabile is among these films’ most un- 
happy weaknesses. On the other hand 
those resources of the cinema which are 
often little more than tools in translating 
the script to the screen here become vital. 
The concentration on characterization 
gives the direction of performances a 
new importance. The relationship be- 
tween the characters and settings is so 
significant that it needs camerawork 
and sound recording which can economi- 
cally evoke the atmosphere of any loca- 
tion. And the development of emotion 
rather than incident calls for new, often 
revolutionary concepts of editing. These 
films may show the cinema working in 
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a new way; but that is not to say that: 


they lean on the styles or techniques of 
another medium. 

All four films consider the behaviour 
of a woman following an apparently 
illogical course because of her irrational 
love for a man. In Les Amants the bored, 
pampered heroine abandons her hus- 
band, child and her accepted lover to 
run off with a stranger who has given 
her complete physical fulfilment (a point 
obscured here by the busy scissors of the 
British Board of Film Censors). In 
Hiroshima Mon Amour a French actress 
working on a pacifist film in Japan finds 
that a strange relationship between the 
devastation of Hiroshima and her own 
experience of being shaved and shunned 
after her German soldier lover was shot 
by the Resistance so intensifies her love 
for a Japanese architect (who, like her, 
is married) that she considers staying 
with him in Japan. Moderato Cantabile 
shows an industrialist’s wife who has 
overheard a crime of passion discussing 
it with a stranger until their situation 
parallels that of the victim and murderer. 
The heroine of L‘Avventura unsuccess- 
fully struggles against falling in love 
with the lover of her best friend whose 
mysterious disappearance brings them 
together in a long and steadily more re- 
luctant search. These sharply focused 
heroines and their emotional crises are 
each intended to reveal something of a 
woman’s need for and abandonment to 
love and, perhaps, something of the 
nature of love itself. 

The heroine of Les Amants, played by 
Jeanne Moreau, makes what appears to 
be the biggest and most dramatic sacri- 
fice. Her husband, a prosperous provin- 
cial newspaper proprietor, is admittedly 
a somewhat pompous figure who spares 
her little time from his work; and the 
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Spanish polo-player she has taken as her 
current gigolo is hardly much of a loss. 
But she hints at some motherly feeling 
for her young daughter, and scarcely 
seems the kind to abandon her luxurious 
standard of living without a qualm. Yet 
any regrets she has are so speedily 
quashed that her decision and departure 
take only a matter of minutes. Moreover, 
as the first half of the film has been ten- 
tatively mocking the brittle society in 
which she exists, the love which makes 
her run from it seems to be held out as 
some kind of solution, almost salvation. 
It’s reasonable, then, to ask that this 


passion be intensely, explicitly revealed. 


as something quite irresistible. But what 
kind of love is, in fact, presented? The 
young stranger who gives the heroine a 
lift after her car has broken down has 
hardly the most striking of personalities. 
(The failure of all these films to make 
their heroes’ attraction for their heroines 
entirely convincing is as notable as the 
dull performance of each of the male 
leads.) We are shown that unlike the 
men she knows this man is not afraid to 
treat her as the pampered, selfish child 
that she is, an adequate enough reason 
for her curiosity but scarcely for her 
eventual flight. 

The stranger, invited to stay the night 
by the husband, sits silently through a 
grotesque dinner-party at which the 
woman’s husband and lover complacent- 
ly expose their own boorishness. After 
everyone else is asleep, the stranger sees 
the wife dawdling through the moonlit 
garden in her nightdress. He joins her, 
and in a long, exquisitely photographed 
sequence they wander together through 
the grounds, lie in each other’s arms in 
a boat, and finally reach the woman’s 
bedroom. This is undeniably one of the 
cinema’s most genuinely atmospheric 
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scenes. The director justifiably eschews 


realism and captures the romantic, in- 
creasingly erotic tension which precedes 
the consummation of any unplanned act 
of love. With such a prelude it would 
be extraordinary if these lovers did not 
enjoy profound satisfaction. It is not the 
director’s fault that the version shown 
here leads to nothing more than one of 
the censors’ crude excisions; but what 


has not been remarked is that even in 


the uncut original the climax we witness 
seems a mild awakening for a woman 
who, husband apart, has had at least one 
and probably a succession of lovers since 
her marriage. Are we supposed to believe 
that this is the experience which deter- 
mines her to abandon everything? We 
have already seen her selfishness to be of 
a kind more likely to keep her at home 
where the money is than to send her off 
with the stranger in the morning. Noth- 
ing we have been shown seems likely to 
have aroused the kind of romanticism 
which welcomes insecurity. If she was 
putting self-interest first, she would 
stay where she was; and if she put her 
feelings first, she would surely be more 
hesitant about leaving her little girl. 
However the character is interpreted, her 
behaviour has the illogicality not of love 
but of inadequate motivation. And even 
if we were convinced, her departure is 
no kind of conclusion. What comes next 
will be infinitely more revealing than 
anything that has gone before. 

The heroine of Hiroshima Mon 
Amour seems at first a more attractive 
character, though she dismisses her un- 
seen husband and children from her 
calculations even more _ casually. 
Emmanuele Riva’s performance suggests 
a warm, impetuous woman prepared to 
be matter-of-fact about adultery and 
taken pleasantly by surprise when this 
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affair offers more than a glimmer of 
love. Resnais begins his film only a little 
earlier than Malle stops by showing the 
love-making which, the film later implies, 
began with an easy bar pick-up. The 
opening reel, intercutting close-ups of 
the lovers’ entwined bodies with the 
horrors of past and present Hiroshima, 
has the immediate fascination and poetry 
of an adventurous essay in avant-garde 
film-making—until calmer consideration 
shows that the analogies the sequence is 
intended to make are meaningless. 

The rest of the film is concerned with 
the actress’s uncertainty whether she 
should stay with her new lover. She 
argues that she will be able to forget 
him, and at his encouragement relates 
the nightmarish conclusion of her first 
love affair and the temporary madness 
which followed. Again a false analogy 
between love and the Bomb is offered. 
She has been able to forget her ordeal 
just as Japan and the world have been 
able to forget Hiroshima. Forgetfulness 
may be a sad solution, but if it can make 
such tragedies bearable she reasons that 
it can surely answer this situation. 
Meanwhile the telling of her story has 
revealed another aspect of her charac- 
ter, an indulgence in self-pity which is 
heightened by the suspiciously sadistic 
eagerness of the architect for ever more 
precise recollections. By the time she has 
finished any sympathy which her story 
has won has been outweighed by distaste 
for the manner in which she has told it. 

Her argument, in any case, is wholly 
out of character. This intellectual 
rationalization of her situation, and the 
decision to base her action on an analysis 
of her feelings after her first affair can 
only be the result of a cool, almost scien- 
tific judgement. Why should this 
woman, so far effectively presented as 
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possessing an impulsive, passionate tem, » 


perament, argue and act from logic 
rather than from instinct? Ironically her 
personality and circumstances appear 
more likely to provoke the abandon- 
ment of the heroine of Les Amants, just 
as that woman’s self-centred, calculating 
mind would—granted an equally hard 
intelligence—be capable of the logic of 
the heroine of Hiroshima Mon Amour. 

Resnais has said, ‘I’m showing an ex- 
ample, that’s all .. . I have no particular 
liking for my heroine.’ One French critic 
has suggested that Resnais is a misogy- 
nist who set out to make a film that 
would appeal to women’s most maso- 
chistic instincts. But whatever the 
reason for his somewhat aloof detach- 
ment, his forfeiture of the conventional 
techniques of winning audiences’ sym- 
pathy by appealing to their sense of self- 
identification finally boomerangs. He 
alienates not only sympathy but con- 
cern. His ‘example’ dwindles into an 
individual whose experiences are too re- 
mote to connect with our own and whose 
reaction is too contradictory to hold 
either conviction or significance. 

The film is also interested in the 
broader aspects of love. It attempts to 
ally the heroine’s predicament with a 
suggestion that love is the only answer 
to inhumanity, even to the nuclear 
atrocities committed by the West. But 
this is only fuzzily inferred in noticeable 
contrast to the sharpness with which the 
director treats, say, the heroine’s 
moment of tortured indecision in a hotel 
corridor, or the attempt of another 
Japanese to pick her up. And the bril- 
liance of Resnais’s frequently revolu- 
tionary techniques sometimes so domi- 
nates the film that these issues are veiled 
still more. Hiroshima Mon Amour is 
among the rare films which enlarge the 
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potentialities of the cinema. But the in- 
coherence of its social comment means 
that it must be considered as a study of 
its heroine and here, too, it fails. 

Moderato Cantabile attempts an ex- 
periment in some ways bolder than any- 
thing in Hiroshima Mon Amour, and 
we have Pe - Brook’s word for it that 
Marguerite Duras, who wrote them 
both, felt that here she was going ‘be- 
yond’ Hiroshima. The film, adapted by 
Duras from her own novel, concerns the 
neglected wife of a rich industrialist 
who spends most of her time with the 
young son she idolizes. During his 
piano lesson they overhear a scream. 
Confusion breaks out in the street be- 
low, and the woman joins the crowd 
outside a bar where the body of a girl is 
lying on the floor. The police lead out 
her fierce, intent young killer. The 
woman gets into conversation with an 
onlooker, one of her husband’s workers. 
They meet again and again, and their 
conversation always centres around the 
murderer’s possible motive. A tension 
develops between them, but they never 
embrace. 

Brook invites us to judge the whole 
film on a single shot. This is how he de- 
scribes the scene in an interview pub- 
lished in Films and Filming: ‘She’s lean- 
ing against the tree, in the dusk, in a 
square; and she takes the hand of the 
man who’s standing with her, and forces 
him to play with her head until she gets 
sufficiently worked up to start banging 
her head against the tree, whereupon 
he pulls his hand away.’ Later the 
woman gets a little drunk and embar- 
rasses her husband and guests at a 
dinner-party. When the workman even- 
tually chooses to leave her, she falls to 
the floor of the bar where the girl was 
killed and utters the same terrible cry. 
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It’s impossible to submit the be- 
haviour of this woman to anything like 
the analysis which the heroines of the 
other three films will bear. Almost from 
the outset she seems to build and indulge 
in her relationship with the passive 
workman solely for want of some better 
pastime. If her actions sprang from some 
complexity of character she would at 
least be interesting; as it is she appears 
merely tiresome and rather ridiculous. 

This is scarcely the actress’s fault, 
though Jeanne Moreau is now becoming 
so identified with idle, rich and slightly 
stupid characters that the casting hardly 
helps. The real trouble lies in the theory 
with which Brook approached the film. 
To return to the tree scene for a moment, 
he comments, ‘Because both of them (the 
players) know the depth of the novel 
they play that scene with an intensity 
which gives each gesture a certain force, 
which makes that shot something that 
even if you take it out of context and 
show it to someone who has never seen 
the film they will be compelled to take 
an interest because somewhere behind 
these faces there’s a force, an emotion in 
these people’s inside. And you're look- 
ing at the outside, as you would if you 
looked across a restaurant and there was 
somebody among all the people there in 
such a true emotional state that you’d 
be riveted and say, ‘What’s the matter 
with her?” And it is that that is the 
basis of this whole picture.’ 

Brook calls his film an ‘anti-audience’ 
production. ‘We take away the element 
of narrative; we avoid scenes, big scenes 
in the dramatic sense; and we avoid 
emphasis, avoid underlining and point- 
ing a thing.’ His sole method in portray- 
ing the all-important inner life of his 
heroine (‘... in terms of her life, in terms 
of a single human being, this is the total 
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vast, definitive, tragic and vital happen- 
ing,’ Brook has said) is by the technique 
of his actress who, he claims, ‘charac- 
terizes like a medium’. He supports his 
theory by referring to audience reaction 
to television. “You personally must im- 
mediately judge objectively your rela- 
tionship to the face .. . which comes out 
of the blue into your room,’ he says, 
explaining that this is the outlook he 
wants the audience to bring to the film. 
But his examples are taken from actu- 
ality television, and refer to our reaction 
to ‘real’ people, not actors. Our atti- 
tude towards television drama is quite 
different to the way in which we watch 
newsreels or interviews. Even documen- 
tary, for all its apparent closeness to the 
factual, is distinguished by the shaping 
and pointing which has gone into the 
preparation. The most effective moments 
in Moderato Cantabile are those which, 
despite Brook’s theory, have been drama- 
tically treated—the piano lesson, the 
heavily stylized dinner-party. And 
Brook himself seems to recognize the in- 
adequacy of his method, for at moments 
of crisis he intercuts long travelling shots 
of silhouetted trees, of water, of ban- 
nister rails, of anything to provide by 
means of mood association the feeling 
his theory has inevitably jettisoned. “The 
person who goes to see this film... who 
goes to woo the picture, will find a great 
deal,’ insists Brook, somewhat impudent- 
ly insinuating that criticism can only 
mean a failure of response rather than 
any failure of expression. There are un- 
likely to be any further leaps from 
Brook’s theoretical springboard; but at 
least Moderato Cantabile has established 
that letting the camera stalk an actress 
exuding empathy for a character in a 
novel which the audience may not have 
read is an inadequate way of communi- 
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cating her emotional stress. ei 

Antonioni unostentatiously uses all 
the cinema’s resources which Peter 
Brook struggles to neglect. L’Avventura, 
a superlative technical accomplishment, 
probes deep into the agonies and ecstasies 
of love, packing the zig-zag folds of its 
story so firmly that the emotional 
honesty comes thrusting through. This 
heroine is less at home in the leisured, 
moneyed world in which she moves. 
There are few hints about her back- 
ground, but she seems to have been 
taken up by the diplomat’s daughter 
who is the subject of the search. She re- 
acts to the first gesture by the architect, 
when within minutes of his fiancée’s dis- 
appearance he holds her arm a moment 
longer than she needs for support, with 
incredulity. When he later embraces her 
she protests fiercely, but already some- 
thing of the inevitability of the affair 
has touched her. Between them Monica 
Vitti and Antonioni make her the most 
intelligent of heroines, quite free from 
the irritating emptiness at times dis- 
played by the women in the other three 
films. She knows that to submit to the 
attraction she feels towards this man can 
only lead to betrayal and suffering; but 
common sense and logic are a poor 
defence against her feelings. 

Antonioni bangs us into the consum- 
mation of the affair with the film’s one 
abrupt cut, an exact reflection of the 
suddenness of the girl’s decision. The 
search becomes almost a formality, but 
the missing girl’s shadow, sometimes 
grey, sometimes black, remains between 
the lovers. The heroine is troubled by 
her betrayal but cannot regret her deci- 
sion, though every couple they en- 
counter seem to stress the temporary 
nature of her happiness. A chemist and 
his wife are seen savaging each other 
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after a few weeks of marriage; a humi- 
liated woman revenges herself on her 
husband by enjoying an egocentric boy 
painter. The only pleasure the lovers 
witness is in a boy’s attempt to pick up 
a girl during a train journey, a curious, 
surprisingly patronizing scene at odds 
with Antonioni’s melancholy talent. As 
in all his films virtually every scene has 
the sad nostalgia of an act performed for 
the last time, as if the world had been 
condemned to die the next day. 

The architect, though stodgily played, 
is a convincing character, a man guiltily 
aware of having sold his integrity by 
prostituting his talents. No longer 
capable of love, he can escape only in 
aimless destruction. He casually betrays 
his new mistress with an absurd little 
starlet at the moment when she has al- 
most forgotten the inevitability of his 
unfaithfulness. Yet the film’s conclu- 
sion, one of the most perfect in the 
cinema’s history, shows her unhappy 
gesture of forgiveness. Nothing is solved; 
they both know that he will almost cer- 
tainly destroy her as often as she returns 
to him. But they have achieved, in 
Antonioni’s words, ‘a kind of shared 
pity’. 

L’Avventura has none of the con- 
venient intellectual vagueness shown 
by Malle, Resnais and Brook, yet it splits 
audiences unpredictably. But allowing 
for reactions against the tempo and style 
the principal division may be between 
those who believe themselves—and 
therefore others—capable of rational be- 
haviour under every circumstance, and 
those whose temperament or experience 
tells them otherwise. Antonioni has ex- 
pressed the film’s hard challenge in an 
interview: ‘I wanted to show that sen- 
timents which convention and rhetoric 
have encouraged us to regard as having 
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_ a kind of definite weight and absolute 


duration can in fact be fragile, vulner- 
able, subject to change. Man deceives 
himself when he hasn’t courage enough 
to allow for new dimensions in emo- 
tional matters—his loves, regrets, states 
of mind—just as he allows for them in 
the field of science and technology ... 
L’Avventura naturally does not pretend 
to have the answer to the disturbing 
questions it raises. It’s enough for me 
to have posed them in cinematic terms.’ 

These four films offer several lessons 
for those who will follow the new path. 
Allowing a heroine unlimited time and 
money may so divorce her from ordinary 
experience that her behaviour seems 
little more than indulgence in an eccen- 
tric whim. But discreetly treated a 
luxury setting can eliminate the dis- 
tractions of the chores of daily life and 
permit a deeper, more profitable concen- 
tration on the emotions. At the same 
time we may yet see a director who ex- 
presses his theme principally in terms 
of the kind of daily routine which has 
so far been avoided. New styles are called 
for, but the temptation to exploit new 
techniques for their own sake instead of 
putting them quietly at the service of 
the theme is considerable. Exceptional 
ability on the part of the leading actress 
might appear crucial, but the _per- 
formances of these principals, matching 
the mood and morality of each film (self- 
indulgent Moreau, self-pitying Riva, 
vital, intelligent Vitti) indicates that apt 
casting and firm direction can be enough. 

With the unpredictability of love as a 
major element, writers and directors may 
feel free to manipulate their heroines 
through almost any attractive plot. But 
characterization and behaviour could 
never be more interdependent. Anto- 
nioni alone has solved this by what 


French critics have called his ‘interior 
realism’. Conviction that this woman 
under this emotion would behave this 
way is essential. Without this convic- 
tion, the emotions and impulses become 
distorted and relation to our own ex- 
perience is severed. No matter how in- 
dividual the heroine’s circumstances and 
story, her feelings must have a common 
truth if the production is to make any 
universal point. Only then can a film be- 
gin to equal the achievement of a 
L’Avventura by compelling any re- 
examination of our ideas of morality, be- 
haviour and, above all, of women. 
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JOHN WHITING 


One and One 
Make One 


Lieber Gott, mach’ mich fromm, 
dass ich nicht nach Dachau komm ! 
German children’s song: circa 1933. 


It was necessary to invent a hell so that 
prayers could be said asking salvation 
from our own creation. The need still 
exists. 

M. Sartre’s most recent play, Les 
Séquestrés d’Altona, of which Loser 
Wins' is the English version, takes place 
near Hamburg in the present day. Old 
von Gerlach, head of a huge and pros- 
perous shipbuilding firm, has six months 
to live. He is dying of a cancer of the 


1Loser Wins by Jean-Paul Sartre, translated 
by Sylvia and George Leeson. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 
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throat. There is the question of succes- 
sion. Werner, von Erlach’s younger son, 
evades the acceptance of responsibility, 
as his wife, Johanna, evaded it in her 
earlier career as a successful film actress. 

The existence of hell is revealed. It is 
an upper room of the house. Franz, von 
Erlach’s elder son, has shut himself away 
for fifteen years. As an officer in the 
German army he committed an act of 
atrocity against partisans on the Eastern 
front. Still wearing his uniform, sitting 
with a tape recorder beneath a portrait of 
Hitler, he addresses and questions his 
judges and court of appeal. The court is 
composed of imaginary crabs. Oyster 
shells litter the floor. Primitive and pre- 
datory life fills the room like a stench. 
Franz is dedicated to the perpetuation of 
a fallacy: that the Allies have imposed 
on Germany economic and social con- 
ditions of such harshness as to reduce 
her to absolute and permanent ruin. 
Franz’s belief is encouraged and his ideas 
confirmed by his sister, Leni, who serves 
and looks after him, and with whom he 
has an incestuous relationship. 

The resolution of the play is brought 
about by the invasion of Franz’s solitude 
by his brother’s wife, Johanna. This 
foolish, incompetent and ordinary 
woman, in a struggle for power with the 
sister, is the means by which Franz 
comes to accept the truth: Germany’s 
present authority and prosperity. The 
exquisite vision of ruin, 1945, fades. 
Franz comes down into the house for the 
first time since the war, and confronts 
his father. In a_ brilliant concluding 
scene the two men meet. Guilty, accept- 
ing, arrogant and utterly impotent, they 
are incapable of judging each other. They 
grope for some authority to condemn 
them. There is none. They leave the 
house together to kill themselves. 
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Franz’s voice, from the tape recorder, 
makes the last statement. Werner, the 
younger brother, and his wife, both — 
vacant with irresponsibility, wander 
away. Leni, the sister, goes to the upper 
room to take Franz’s place. Someone 
must occupy that room, she says. The 
need for punishment, for hell on earth, is 
perpetuated. 

Germany, between 1934 and 1945, has 
become a romantic image for Western 
Europe, more especially for the sophisti- 
cated societies of England and France. 
Newsreels of the period, shots of the 
leaders, the rallies, and especially the 
brutalities such as the concentration 
camps, take on an almost poetic quality. 
France, as open as a wound since 1945, 
has been most infected. Les Séquestrés 
d’Altona is saturated with this new 
romanticism. Scene after scene pays hom- 
age to it, and the attitude of the charac- 
ters is dominated by it. Even in incidents, 
as when father and son commit suicide 
at 112 miles an hour over the Teufels- 
briicke in a Porsche, it almost absurdly 
conforms. 

Von Erlach, Franz and Leni are all 
conceived in this romantic tradition. The 
two characters who are not, Werner and 
his wife, are treated with something near 
contempt. This is all as it should be, for 
today the criminal is the heroic figure, 
the man who has acted to an extreme is 
the concern. The personal gesture is 
everything, the comprehensive and 
humane gesture is nothing. 

The play is very frightening in its 
statement of despair. 

We act, and by acting we commit the 
crime. We are aware of our monstrous 
indiscretion. We long for judgement and 
punishment. We face our judges and at 
once the position is absurd, for they are 
as guilty as we are. We implore their 
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' condemnation, but they will not speak. 


“ 


They are aware of the counter-charge. 
So accused and accuser stand face to face 
in impotent silence, both asking for con- 
viction from an authority which does 
not exist. 

_The judgement is absent. Can the 
crime be made so awful as to bring the 
longed-for retribution? We have tried 
very hard in the last thirty years. We 


_ vie. Hitler filmed the conspirators of July 


20 strangling to death on meat hooks, 
and ran the movie for his friends’ plea- 
sure. Not long after, the newspapers 
printed photographs of those friends 
hanged at Nuremberg. The number of 
dead in the extermination camps was 
being drawn up at the time of the deci- 
sion to drop atom bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

The ordinary man examines the 
monsters, a Hans Frank or a Heydrich, 
and cries in wonder, But he’s a man, like 
me. There is comfort in the understand- 
ing that we are all capable of great 
crimes. For if it is not so then we are 
innocent, and so lost. We elevate the 
mass executioner, and then search his- 
tory for circumstances which created 
these gross and cynical men, believe we 
find the cause, and affirm: We are 
guilty. The judges laugh. So are we, they 
s 


ay. 

This ridiculous dilemma is _ ex- 
quisitively laid out by M. Sartre in his 
play. 

Franz’s voice from the tape recorder 
speaks these words in the last minutes 
of the play: “The century might have 
been a good one had not man been 
watched from time immemorial by the 
cruel enemy who had sworn to destroy 
him, that hairless, evil, flesh-eating beast 
—man himself. One and one make one, 
there’s our mystery. The beast was hid- 
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ing, and suddenly we surprised his look 
deep in the eyes of our neighbours. So 
we struck. Legitimate self-defence. I sur- 
prised the beast. I struck. A man fell, 
and in his dying eyes I saw the beast still 
living—myself. One and one make one 
—what a misunderstanding.’ 

The play has unfortunately received 
a most misguided production at the 
Royal Court Theatre, in a translation by 
Mr Justin O’Brien. It is produced under 
the title Altona. This is rather like writ- 
ing a play about Jews and calling it 
Hampstead. 

There are many difficulties facing the 
director of this play. Mr John Berry, 
who is responsible in this case, has man- 
aged to solve none of them. The play is 
of great length for one thing, but the 
cuts which have been made seem arbi- 
trary and rather hysterical, and make 
complete nonsense of some of the con- 
tinuity. 

The play is done in a setting by Mr 
Sean Kenny. It is theatrically effective 
(although it would be nice if someone 
put the swastikas the right way round), 
but manages to make the von Gerlach 
family look poor. The set has none of the 
hilarious ponderousness of the Krupp 
house, which it is surely supposed to 
resemble. 

The actors, with one exception, seem 
at sea. Miss Diane Cilento elects to play 
Leni, the sister, with the enunciation 
of a musical comedy tenor. She manages 
to insinuate herself round, over and 
under Mr Kenny’s set in an extra- 
ordinary way. The small, neat figure, a 
model of German thoroughness and 
fanatical purpose, which is deliniated by 
M. Sartre, quite escapes Miss Cilento. 
This is all very strange remembering 
some of Miss Cilento’s performances in 
the theatre. Striking in appearance, and 
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with a distinctive personality, she rarely 
subordinates the part to these qualities, 
but she has done so in this case. She 
suffers a great disadvantage, however, by 
being referred to by everyone in the play 
as Lenny. 

Miss Claire Bloom, as Joanna, seemed 
decided to take no part in the proceed- 
ings, as she obviously considered them 
insane. She treated every other person in 
the play with the tenderness due to the 
sick. She brought a solid air of common- 
sense into the place. The last thing that 
was wanted. 

Early in the play von Erlach is re- 
ferred to by his children as old Hinden- 
burg, and it is said that Bismarck was 
still alive when von Erlach acquired his 
habits. This is a traditional figure, surely 
easy to recognize. The Prussian philo- 
sophy froze such men into tragic and 
pathetic postures. The meeting in the 
1920s of these men and the new Ger- 
man produced some fine examples of 
high farce. Examine photographs of 
Hitler and Ludendorff together in 
Munich. The younger man is trying to 
ape the older in fixity, while Ludendorff 
is making democratic efforts to loosen his 
neck. And both are filled with self-con- 
tempt for their play-acting. 

Mr Basil Sydney, who plays von 
Erlach, does not attempt the colossus. He 
is not, as he should be, a nineteenth cen- 
tury monument unaccountably stricken 
with a mortal human disease. He is a 
member of the present-day managerial 
class all too understandably irritated by 
an ulcer. There is a point late in the play 
when his son Franz asks: ‘There isn’t a 
God, is there?’ And von Erlach answers: 
‘I’m afraid there isn’t. It’s rather a 
nuisance at times.’ This beautiful, calm 
and ironic line is said by Mr Sydney 
turned away, as a muttered apology. The 
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actor at this point becomes the Englishi 
puritan on the run, not the German! 
Protestant he should be. ] 

The exception to a basic misunder~ 
standing of the people in the play is Mr 
Kenneth Haigh as Franz von Erlach. 
The part is one for a virtuoso, and Mr 
Haigh takes it as such. It is very exciting! 
to see an actor in the English theatre: 
who is possessed of real passion and, 
what is more important, can use that 
passion to illuminate sense and meaning, 

There is an idea in England that any 
prolonged self-examination, especially in 
so public a thing as a play, is an indul- 
gence. It is called self-pity. Mr Haigh has 
fortunately never subscribed to this 
view. He sets out on the vast uncharted 
areas of self, disappears, emerges again in 
laughter, worries at details, turns about, 
advances, retreats, comments, and is 
both bored and fascinated by this crea- 
ture he is portraying. He does all this 
with great effect in M. Sartre’s play. He 
conducts before our eyes a relentless in- 
vestigation of the character, and when, 
at the end, he finds it worthless and 
throws it away, he is most moving. 

The hopeful will look in vain for any 
confirmation of their ideas in this play. 
M. Sartre speaks from the continent oi 
Europe, and with a voice which has ne 
equivalent in England. Therefore it must 
fall a little strangely on our ears. The 
pulse-rate of this country has always 
been low in such matters as are deal 
with in this play. We have always beer 
a little incredulous of a man who act: 
in political faith. Some of us believer 
that the Englishman’s attitude te 
European politics could never be th 
same after 1938. We were mistaken. 

However, this play may be of mor 
than academic interest to this country it 
the near future because one of the thing 
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it deals with is the ruthless methods 
needed in this century for the survival 
‘of the individual. 


Music 


CHARLES OSBORNE 
The Amoralist 


In a recent television interview, Otto 
~ Klemperer announced: ‘Bruno Walter 
is a moralist. I am an immoralist.’ It was, 
I fear, one of that great conductor’s less 
perceptive remarks: it would be nearer 
the truth to say that, of the two, Klem- 
perer is the moralist and Walter an 
amoralist. It is Klemperer who, in the 
Beethoven symphonies, makes you 
aware of the ethical ideas embodied in 
the music; Walter who caresses you 
with the sensuous quality of his sound. 
They are the last two great survivors 
from a fast-vanishing era in music, up- 
holders of a tradition inherited from 
Gustav Mahler. Since, however, Mahler 
himself declared that ‘Tradition ist 
Schlamperei’, perhaps one ought to con- 
sider closely just what is being preserved 
and upheld. Walter in his eighty-sixth 
year is now busily engaged in re-record- 
ing Mahler symphonies in California, 
while Klemperer within the last month 
or two has been performing Mahler in 
London. Both men knew the composer 
personally, though Klemperer, who is 
Walter’s junior by almost ten years, was 
not as intimately associated with him as 
Walter. Their present-day interpreta- 
tions of Mahler appear on the surface to 
differ widely from each other, but 


examined in detail these apparent dif- 
ferences lessen. Klemperer’s archetec- 
tonic sense leads him to stress the shape, 
the construction of a symphony, where 
Walter tends to work in smaller units, 
to interpret more closely, phrase by 
phrase. Thus a Klemperer performance 
of a Mahler symphony appears some- 
what objective beside the more detailed 
subjective quality of Walter. One might 
compare Klemperer with Gielgud, who 
shapes in long phrases, and Walter with 
Olivier, who illuminates single words. 
Again, Klemperer is the more strongly 
masculine personality. I do not mean by 
this that he imposes himself upon the 
music, but that he responds directly to 
it. Walter is possessed of more gentle- 
ness, almost swooning over a particu- 
larly beautiful passage. Their tempera- 
ments differ, but both place themselves 
at the service of the music, and both 
respond sensitively to variations in style. 
Neither has a personal ‘style’ that he 
wishes to display through the music. It 
is here, I feel, that both unite to differ 
from many of the younger virtuoso con- 
ductors, here that we may begin to define 
the tradition. I once heard the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra play Beet- 
hoven’s. Pastoral Symphony under 
Walter. I don’t remember outa what 
a brilliant orchestra it was, but I do still 
recall very clearly the warm, sunny 
Austrian countryside feel of it all. Some 
weeks ago I heard the same orchestra 
in the same symphony, this time con- 
ducted by Karajan. Impossible not to be 
wildly excited by the sheer virtuosity of 
the orchestral players, by the torrent of 
sound that Karajan drew from them, and 
by the nervous intensity of the perfor- 
mance. But it nowhere sounded like 
Beethoven’s Pastoral. The easy Gemiit- 
lichkeit was gone. And it isn’t a question 
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of nationality. The efficient German 


maestro, Karajan, comes from Mozart's 
Salzburg. Bruno Walter, epitomizing the 
Viennese tradition, was born in Berlin. 

Walter’s autobiography, published in 
English translation by Hamish Hamilton 
in 1947 as Theme and Variations, 
showed him to be a man of wide and 
liberal culture. This new volume’ is in no 
sense a continuation of the earlier book, 
it is a series of essays containing reflec- 
tions on the art of music and the craft of 
music-making. The two long chapters on 
various aspects of conducting are not 
only invaluable to the student conductor, 
but are certain also to prove immensely 
fascinating to the general music lover. 
Of his own earlier performances, Walter 
says: 

What happened in my own case 
was that after my early years of 
exuberance when I had the desire to 
‘say everything’, I directed my endea- 
vours increasingly towards modera- 
tion in the expression of emotion. This 
went hand in hand with a similar 
tendency in my personal conduct. I 
had, in the course of time, acquired 
enough insight and experience to 
know that every excess is the enemy 
of art, not to say a frequent sign of 
dillettantism. . . . There grew up in 
me an ideal of understatement in 
matters artistic and mundane, which, 
to be sure, had to draw on a fund of 
sincere emotion before it could gain 
validity. 

These are hardly the terms one would 
have used to describe Walter’s perfor- 
mances of Wagner, Mozart, Strauss, 
Mahler and Beethoven in Vienna in the 
thirties, if his gramophone records with 
the Vienna Philharmonic made in those 


‘Of Music and Music-making by Bruno 
Walter (Faber. 30s.). 
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days are anything to go by. It is only 
within the last ten years that one notices — 
a definite mellowing process. The youth- 
ful Walter must have been a much more 
wildly romantic figure than one 
imagines. 

In the penultimate essay, after look- 
ing back on his youthful days in Vienna 
when he was moved to intense admira- 
tion by the new movement in music, 
and welcomed performances of the 
young Schénberg, Walter confesses his 
inability to respond as enthusiastically to 
the new music of today: 


If my readiness to perform contem- 
porary works steadily decreased in the 
course of the years, my conduct was 
not determined by indolent adhesion 
to the familiar or truculent rejection 
of the unfamiliar; for I should have 
desired nothing more than to be able 
to fall into step with the spirit of the 
age... but... it would have been 
wrong for me to make myself the 
advocate of tendencies which, I am 
convinced, are leading to (music’s) 
corruption: I am referring here 
mainly to atonality and dodecaphony 
which, I fear, are threatening to cause 
the decay of music. 


Dr Walter’s attitude is, of course, under- 
standable. One can’t keep one’s mind 
open and receptive all one’s life; there 
comes a time to close the shop and start 
making up the accounts. And I, half a 
century his junior, fear in my more 
depressive moments that music is fast 
disappearing up the arse of its own tech- 
nique. Yet patience is all. The star is not 
yet to be seen in the east, but it will 
come. In any case, a period that can 
boast of having three great living com- 
posers is surely at least holding its own 
with the past. Walter has remained faith- 
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| ful to the indisputable genius who was 
his mentor and friend sixty years ago: 
Gustav Mahler. He has kept the music of 
Mahler alive through difficult years, and 
dived to see it firmly established. And 
that, surely, is more than enough. 


Selected Books 


COLIN WILSON 


Friedrich Durrenmatt— 
Heir of the Existential 
Tradition 


Although two of his plays have been 
performed, and two of his novels pub- 
lished in England, the name of Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt is still unfamiliar to many 
cultured people in this country. This is a 
pity, for I suspect Durrenmatt may one 
day be regarded as the most important 
writer at present working on the con- 
tinent of Europe. My estimate of him is 
based upon seven works that have been 
translated into English: two novels, 
four plays, and a short story published 
by The London Magazine. On the evi- 
dence of the story, The Tunnel, one 
might assume that Durrenmatt is 
merely a late disciple of Kafka. His other 
works soon dispel that impression. Of 
the plays, The Old Lady’s Visit is a 
macabre fantasy, full of Gogolian 
humour; The Marriage of Mr Mississippi 
utilizes the techniques of Pirandello, yet 
sounds a distinctly Shavian note; An 
Angel Comes to Babylon is a delightful 


1] wish to thank Jonathan Cape, the pub- 
lishers of Durrenmatt, for allowing me to see 
four unpublished plays in manuscript. 
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satirical pantomime that brings to mind 
the early pages of Flecker’s Hassan; only 
his comedy Romulus the Great is a 
tedious extended joke like those un- 
utterably bad humorous stories of 
Poe. The novella A Dangerous Game is 
reminiscent of Mann, Dickens and 
Kafka. And, finally, the novel The 
Pledge is a powerful and realistic story 
of a sexual killer that would have filled 
Frank Wedekind with admiration. 

Because these works are hardly 
known in England, and the plays may 
not be published until late 1961 or 1962, 
I propose in the present essay to give a 
short sketch of each before I speak more 
generally of Durrenmatt’s relation to 
the tradition of existential writing that 
extends from Goethe to Sartre. 

Begin with The Tunnel (The London 
Magazine, June 1959). I would judge 
this to be an early work, influenced by 
Kafka (although appearances can be 
deceptive; the curiously immature play 
Romulus the Great is dated 1957 in the 
copy I have seen; by this time, Diirren- 
matt was thirty-six). It is about a fat 
young student who is travelling by train 
to the university, two hours away. The 
train enters a tunnel he does not remem- 
ber, and stays in it. He begins to worry, 
but no one else seems to be bothered. 
Finally he consults the guard, and they 
make their way to the driver’s cabin, 
only to find it is empty. The train is 
now plunging down a slope. The guard 
tries to return to the main body of the 
train, but this is impossible, since the 
train is now falling almost vertically. 
The guard asks the student what they 
should do. ‘Nothing,’ the student re- 
plies, ‘God let us fall, so we are rushing 
down towards Him.’ 

The meaning of the story becomes 
clearer when one considers its imagery. 
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The young man always wears two pairs’ 


of glasses (one of them dark) and has 
cotton wool stuffed into his ears ‘so that 
the horror behind the scenes should not 
come up too close to him’. He has de- 
liberately made himself blind and deaf 
to avoid facing the ‘fundamental horror 
of existence’. And yet at the end of the 
story, it is he and not the guard who 
can face the oncoming catastrophe with 
resignation and a kind of faith, for the 
cotton wool is swept out of his ears by 
a draught, and he views the abyss with 
eyes ‘that were now for the first time 
opened wide’. He replies to the guard 
with a ‘grim cheerfulness’. He has be- 
come strong. The parable is less pessi- 
mistic than Kafka; Diirrenmatt recom- 
mends facing ‘the horror behind the 
scenes’ but also preserving a faith in 
God. It is not unlike the position of Ash 
Wednesday. 

Yet it would not be true, on the evi- 
dence of his fiction, to say that Diirren- 
matt is a religious writer, although he 
is obviously more so than Sartre or 
Camus. But in everything he has writ- 
ten, one is aware of revolt against the 
makeshift standards of the modern 
world. His attitude might be inter- 
preted: There is heaven as well as hell, 
but since it requires a long discipline to 
become aware of heaven, I am not going 
to bother you with it. Instead, consider 
the following. . . . In this respect, 
Durrenmatt might be compared with 
Grahame Greene, with the single im- 
portant difference: Greene has no 
visionary faculty whatever; in him, the 
necessity for heaven is demonstrated in 
an abstract kind of way by overwhelm- 
ing his readers with the hell of human 
existence. In Dtirrenmatt, no matter 
how pessimistic he seems to be, one 
never ceases to be aware of his under- 
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lying joy in being alive. (He makes a 
iin Seaee from such existen- 
tialists as M. Sartre.) 

The Old Lady’s Visit is Diirrenmatt’s 
most famous work in England to date. 
(The Lunts made her an attractive 
middle-aged lady, and so changed the 
title to The Visit to serve as a vehicle 
for Lynn Fontanne.) Claire Zachanassian 
is a multi-billionairess who is returning 
to her native town of Gillen. Since she 
left it as a young woman, Gillen has 
ceased to be prosperous; now they badly 
need the old Jady’s bounty. A man who 
is known to have been her lover, Anton 
Schill, is among the crowd who wait for 
her at the station; he has been promised 
the post of mayor of Giillen in exchange 
for his anticipated help. Claire arrives, 
an imperious old lady who is carried 
everywhere in a sedan chair by two 
bruisers whom she saved from the elec- 
tric chair. She is accompanied by her 
future husband, two blind men and a 
black panther. (In the days when she 
and Schill were lovers, she called him 
‘Black Panther’.) Claire is perfectly will- 
ing to make the town rich again, but in 
exchange, she wants the life of Anton 
Schill, her lover who betrayed her. The 
two blind men were the witnesses whom 
Schill had once bribed to swear that they 
had slept with Claire (and that her baby 
was not Schill’s). Claire has hunted them 
and had them blinded; they are now her 
servants, 

The townspeople naturally reject her 
offer; but soon Schill notices that every- 
one is buying expensive goods on credit 
in anticipation of wealth. The black 
panther escapes, and everyone hunts it 
with guns. This symbolism is not lost on 
Schill, who tries to leave the town by 
train, but is prevented by the crowds. 
Finally, like the boxer in Hemingway’s 
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Killers, he knows it is no use running 


away. At a meeting in the town hall, he 
consents to his own death; the towns- 
people close round him. When they 


_draw back again, he is dead. 
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The play is a dramatic tour de force, 
but it is hard at present to feel that it 
plays any central réle in Diirrenmatt’s 
Weltanschauung. Its central feeling, as 
usual, is for a world without values, and 
for the way in which the world allows 
a drama of betrayal and revenge to take 
the place of values. Schill’s betrayal of 
Claire was sordid and immoral, and yet 
Schill can become a prominent citizen 
when Claire has been driven to a Ham- 
burg brothel. It was Claire who ruined 
the town by buying up its factories and 
then closing them. When she makes her 
offer of a billion marks, the townspeople 
justify the murder they contemplate by 
recalling the betrayal they condoned 
and deciding that the murder is ‘justice’. 
Moreover, Claire tells Schill at one point 
that she still loves him, but that she 
must have his body buried in her 
garden; her love has become poisonous 
and morbid. The play is a work about 
the betrayal of values. 

The Marriage of Mr Mississippi is 
another tour de force, more experimental 
in technique than The Visit. It is in some 
ways a confused and confusing play, but 
there can be no doubt about its artistic 
power. Florestan Mississippi is public 
prosecutor in a mythical mid-European 
country. He is a Calvinistic bible- 
student whose dream is to restore the 
Mosaic code to a world without values. 
He even believes that adultery should 
be punished by killing the two parties 
to it. In the opening scene, he visits 
Olympia, whose husband has recently 
died, and reveals that he is aware that 
Olympia has murdered her, .husband 
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with a poison that resembles lumps of 
sugar. Olympia defends herself by say- 
ing that her husband was unfaithful to 
her and she loved him; Mississippi then 
reveals that the partner in the adulter 
was his own wife, and that he has 
‘executed’ her by dropping the poison 
lumps into her coffee. He proposes that 
he and Olympia should marry to ‘ex- 
piate’ their crime, and she finally agrees. 
The rest of the plot is too complicated to 
detail here. It ends, like Hamlet, with 
everyone dead on stage; but it is Missis- 
sippi, with his simple-minded notion of 
Mosaic law, who is most completely be- 
trayed. The play is like Pirandello in 
technique. Characters often address the 
audience; the end takes place before the 
beginning and is repeated again at the 
end. Stage instructions are chatty and 
informal; some characters discuss the 
author of the play with the audience, 
and one of them even explains that the 
author wanted to treat the problem of 
‘whether the human mind is able to alter 
a world which merely exists’ (shades of 
Sartre’s La Nausée here). But, as in 
Pirandello, the characters got out of 
hand once they were created. The play 
seems to contrast the grotesque com- 
plexity of the world with Mississippi’s 
single-minded desire for order and moral- 
ity; it seems to be saying ‘Order and 
morality are the total meaning that 
may emerge from the totality of ex- 
perience; it cannot be imposed’. It may 
be noted in passing that there is some 
satire on communism in the play, as 
elsewhere in Diirrenmatt; but the satire 
is good-natured, in the manner of 
Animal Farm. 

I shall deal with the other two plays 
very briefly. (Durrenmatt has written 
seven so far, but I have not seen the 
other three.) Romulus the Great is a not- 
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very-funny comedy in the manner of 
Offenbach (La Belle Héléne, Orpheus, 
etc), poking fun at antiquity. Romulus 
is the last of the Roman emperors, very 
broke and rather bored by it all. As the 
barbarians (Germans) advance on Rome 
he refuses to do anything about it. He 
admits that he has done nothing to save 
Rome, but denies that he has betrayed 
Rome. ‘Rome has betrayed itself. It 
knew the truth but chose force; knew 
humanity but chose tyranny.’ But for 
all his ‘incompetence’ he is the one who 
survives best; he gets on excellently with 
the enemy general, Odo, and is given a 
house and a pension. Romulus brings to 
mind Shaw’s King Charles, but the play 
suffers by comparison with Shaw. 

An Angel Comes to Babylon is in 
every way delightful, a fantastic romp 
with serious overtones. The Angel is in- 
structed to give the beautiful girl 
Kurrubi to the poorest man on earth; 
she falls in love with King Nebuchad- 
nezzar who is posing as a beggar. The 
King is trying to run his empire as a 
communist-type welfare state, and has 
forbidden mendicancy. The comic hero 
of the play is the beggar Akki, for whom 
begging is a kind of religion; he throws 
the gold he begs into the river. At the 
end of the play, as he and the girl leave 
Babylon behind them, he _ states 
Diirrenmatt’s credo: ‘I love an earth 
that exists in spite of everything, a 
beggar’s earth, unique in its happiness. 
... An earth that I subdue over and 
over again, intoxicated with its beauty, 
in love with its image.’ One of the 
apparently insignificant and yet central 
figures in the play is the Angel who de- 
livers the girl to earth. He is a comic 
figure, deceived by the king, a conven- 
tional absent-minded professor. And 
yet, like Rilke’s Angel, he is pure 
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affirmation. He is delighted with the 
earth and can see nothing wrong with it. : 
He tells the girl that all apparent dis- 
orders are only temporary errors in the 
divine order. He spends most of the play 
flying round the earth to examine its 
wonders, reappearing at intervals full of 
enthusiasm, wholly unable to under- 
stand the trivialities that human beings 
consider to be sufferings. He is the sym- 
bol of the Nietzschean order of reality 
and affirmation, beyond good and evil, 
beyond the indignity of suffering. 
‘Heaven never lies, my child. Only some- 
times it finds it difficult to make itself 
understood by humans.’ And when 
Kurrubi comments that the poorest 
beggar on earth must be unhappy, the 
Angel replies: ‘All that is created is 
good, and all that is good, is happy. In 
all my travels throughout creation, I 
have never encountered as much as one 
grain of unhappiness.’ This is a Shavian 
conception; when men cease to be trivial 
and self-preoccupied, they will also 
cease to suffer. 

The most remarkable thing about An 
Angel Comes to Babylon is its breadth 
and good humour. From the author of 
The Tunnel, it is an amazing work. Here 
is a man who would only chuckle satiri- 
cally at Sartre’s comment that ‘the pro- 
foundest reality of life is horror’. Its 
spirit might almost be called Chester- 
tonian. And yet here is the astonishing 
thing. Dirrenmatt proves again and 
again that he possesses to the full the 
‘terrible insight’ of the most pessimistic 
of existentialists. 

_ This is proved in what I consider to 
be Diirrenmatt’s two most clear and 
powerful works so far: the novels The 
Pledge and A Dangerous Game. 

A Dangerous Game is a mere eighty 
pages long. It tells how a little commer- 
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cial traveller, Alfred Traps, has a break- 
down on the road and has to stay in a 
small village overnight. A retired judge 
offers to put him up. Traps is given an 
excellent supper, and introduced to three 
more very old men, a retired hangman 
and two retired barristers. The four men 
are in the habit of playing a game over 
their epicurean suppers; they have mock 
trials at which the judge presides, and 
the two counsels defend and prosecute 
any guest who can be persuaded to play. 
But he persists in saying that he has no 
crime to confess to. (This sounds like 


_Kafka, but the resemblance is only super- 
‘ ficial.) So, over a huge meal, with many 


different wines, they proceed to cross 
examine him. He admits that his former 
boss has died of heart disease, and that 
he, Traps, has taken his place. The law- 
yers scent a crime; did Traps not 
murder his boss, Gygax? No, Traps 
says, although it is true he wanted to 
get rid of him. Business is business: dog 
eats dog. Finally, he is made to admit 
that he seduced Gygax’s wife, and that 
when Gygax found out, he had heart 
failure. But how did Gygax find out? 
Traps arranged for him to be told, know- 
ing that heart-failure would probably be 
the result. 

The lawyers are delighted. Here is a 
perfect murder! The prosecuting coun- 
sel makes a powerful speech in which 
Traps is depicted as the most Machiavel- 
lian criminal of the twentieth century. 
Traps blushes with pleasure. Then the 
defence counsel rises. To talk of crime is 
nonsense, he says. As his client has 
pointed out, business is business. Traps 
is no criminal, but an ordinary little 
man, ambitious, home-loving, not very 
clever. His worst sins are his infidelities 
to his wife, but what commercial travel- 
ler does not commit these? In fact, our 
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human lives are confused and makeshift; 
we have to invent our morality as we go 
along. Traps may have been indirectly 
responsible for the death of Gygax; but 
this is a world dominated by chance, and 
cause and effect are very seldom cal- 
culated. Traps is no master criminal; like 
the rest of us, he has small virtues and 
petty vices; nothing as romantic as the 
prosecuting counsel suggests. 

This speech (which I have para- 
phrased) infuriates Traps. It is not true, 
he shouts; he is a master criminal. He 
demands to be sentenced to death. So 
the judge obligingly sentences him, and 
the party breaks up in good humour, 
with everyone on the best of terms. 
Traps then goes to his bedroom and 
hangs himself. When the judge finds 
him, he cries with anguish: ‘Alfred... 
you've ruined the best evening we've 
ever had !’ 

Here the meaning is incredibly plain. 
Traps lives the same pointless, futile life 
as the rest of us. Suddenly he sees him- 
self as a superhuman criminal; not a man 
whose life is dominated by chance, but 
who has guided himself step by step 
with immense certainty. He prefers this 
new vision of himself; it frees him from 
his futility. He is like a lunatic who 
wants to believe he is Napoleon or 
Christ. And if believing this involves 
carrying out on himself the sentence of 
death, then he prefers to die. 

At this point, I wish to abandon for 
a moment the role of literary expositor 
and say that the ending of this book 
strikes me as somehow all wrong. It is 
contrived, unlike the rest of the tale, 
which.seems realistic enough. In fact, 
the logical conclusion would surely be 
that Traps would demand that the re- 
tired hangman should execute him? The 
others would naturally refuse; it would 
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spoil the game; and Traps would stagger” 


drunkenly off to bed with a deep sense 
of grievance; there is no justice in the 
world. Such an ending would surely have 
made Diirrenmatt’s point as clearly as 
the more ‘dramatic’ but more contrived 
suicide? One feels that Ditrrenmatt has 
allowed a stagey sense of drama to domi- 
nate the ending instead of the sense of 
reality that appears so _ brilliantly 
throughout the story. 

This cannot be said of his novel The 
Pledge, the work that succeeds in sug- 
gesting the deepest implications of 
Dirrenmatt’s ‘philosophy’, Matthai is a 
police officer in Switzerland who has al- 
ways been known for his mechanical 
precision. But he is not well liked. 
Finally, he is offered promotion to the 
police force in Jordan. Just before he 
goes, a child is murdered by a sex 
maniac, and he is called out on the case. 
He promises the parents of the child— 
Grittli Moser—that he will avenge her 
death. An old pedlar is suspected; the 
police grill him until he ‘confesses’. He 
commits suicide in his cell. But Matthai 
is convinced that the pedlar was not the 
killer, and he sets out to investigate the 
murder himself. His fellow policemen 
naturally dislike this interference; the 
case is closed, and Matthai is due in 
Jordan. Matthai decides not to go to 
Jordan; he will stay and continue to in- 
vestigate the murder as a_ private 
citizen. 

He finds a few clues that indicate that 
the murderer is a big man who drives 
an American car with the sign of one of 
the Swiss cantons on the numberplate 
—an ibex. By now, the case has become 
Matthai’s obsession. He buys a garage 
near a main road, and persuades a prosti- 
tute to become his housekeeper. The 
prostitute has a small daughter who 
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looks very much like Grittli Moser— 
and like two other girls who have been 
murdered in recent years. The prostitute, 
of course, is unaware that her daughter 
is being used as bait for a sex maniac 
with a razor. 

Finally, Matthai settles down to wait. 
He telephones the police in excitement; 
the child, Annemarie, is seeing some 
stranger who gives her chocolate 
truffles. Matthai is convinced this is the 
killer. All the police have to do is lie in 
wait near the child. They do this, as the 
girl waits unsuspectingly in the woods. 
But the murderer never comes. Finally, 
in frustration, the police try to force the 
child to tell them about the man she is 
waiting for; she becomes hysterical and 
her mother takes her away, after dis- 
covering that she and Annemarie were 
taken in by Matthai solely to serve as 
bait for a killer. 

This, in effect, is the end of the story, 
except that the police officer who is tell- 
ing the story to Diurrenmatt finally 
stumbles on its conclusion. An old lady 
is dying in hospital, and she confesses 
that she knows about the killer. He was 
a gardener’s boy, many years her junior, 
whom she had married. When she dis- 
covered that he was in the habit of kill- 
ing young girls with a razor, she tried to 
stop him by forbidding him to use the 
car. Nevertheless, he succeeded in 
murdering three girls, and was on his 
way to the fourth—Annemarie—when 
he was killed in a car accident. 

That is the whole of the story. The 
prostitute goes on working for Matthai, 
becoming more and more sluttish. Her 
daughter Annemarie also grows up and 
becomes a slut. Matthai waits for the 
killer beside his petrol pumps, and be- 
comes a hopeless drunk. 

This is a problem in ends and means. 
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| Matthai was right. If it had not been 


for an accident, the killer would have 
been caught in the woods. As the police 
officer points out, Matthdi was the 
‘genius type’. He had a ‘hunch’ and he 
played it. If Hollywood had made a film 
of his story, the murderer would be 
caught just as he was about to attack the 
girl, and it would be assumed that his 
triumph had justified the means—his 


use of Annemarie as bait. (Ironically 


enough, a film has been made of the 
book, and the ending has been changed 
to a spectacular capture of the murderer 
in the woods !) 

Durrenmatt’s ending leaves the prob- 
lem naked. And it also reveals a pro- 
found and typical aspect of human 
psychology. We are inclined to accept 
the ending as the meaning of a story. 
Our lives may be messy and imperfect 
and meaningless, but we refuse to accept 
this, and prefer to see films or read books 
that give an illusion of ‘meaning’ by 
ending neatly. This is why we so admire 
artists who die young, from Keats and 
Shelley to Rudolph Valentino and 
James Dean. The death gives an impres- 
sion of a life perfectly rounded off, like 
the happy ending of a romantic novel. 

The Pledge, like all Diurrenmatt’s 
work, is a demand to face the disorder of 
our lives, an attack on specious over- 
simplification, on ‘bad faith’. He is 
writing about the same subjects as 
Sartre and Camus, but writing of them 
instinctively, without an intellectual 
superstructure. In my own book The 
Age of Defeat, I analysed the work of 
Sartre and Camus and commented on 
the extraordinary penetration of their 
intellectual assessment of our disorder, 
while finding their pessimism wholly de- 
pressing and unsatisfactory. Durren- 
matt, it seems to me, has already found 
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a way out of the impasse of Sartre and 
Camus; he uses all the traditional analy- 
ses of existentialism, the concepts of in- 
authentic existence, human self-decep- 
tion, etc, yet with the instinctive, mysti- 
cal optimism of Shaw or Chesterton. If 
he continues as he has begun, he might, 
it seems to me, become one of the major 
figures of twentieth century writing, an 
artist who unites in his person some of 
the greatest currents of his time. 

At the time of writing, Dirrenmatt is 
thirty-nine years old—an age at which 
Shaw had written only the earliest of his 
plays. Diirrenmatt is the son of a Swiss 
pastor; he studied philosophy and theo- 
logy at Basle and Zurich; he lives at 
Neuchatel, and has three children. In 
Mississippi, he describes himself jokingly 
as ‘this pen-pushing Protestant, this 
strayed visionary, this lover of gruesome 
fables... .’ I do not know how far 
Diirrenmatt regards himself as a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Church; but the 
rest of the description strikes me as 
wholly apt and accurate. 


GORONWY REES 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR by Hugh 
Thomas. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 42s.) 


The Spanish Civil War meant so many 
different things to so many different 
people (indeed at one time it could almost 
have been said to mean all things to all 
men), that one could not fail to admire 
the courage of anyone who undertakes 
to write its history, as Mr Hugh Thomas 
has now done. For some the war was a 
crusade in which Christ the King in 
person rode into battle, though on a 
tank, not a charger. For others it was a 
tragedy in which poor and ignorant men 
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fought and died in vain for an unattain- 
able ideal of human dignity and free- 
dom. There were some for whom the 
war was an interesting laboratory ex- 
periment for testing the latest tech- 
niques of mechanized warfare or political 
infiltration; others for whom it was 
merely a nuisance which hindered them 
in their task of appeasing dictators. 
There were men who, in the name of 
the Virgin, murdered women and chil- 
dren, sure that She would approve; 
others who inaugurated a new era of 
love and justice by massacring their 
neighbours, being confident that this 
was the best way to start. Poets became 
soldiers in it; soldiers found that they 
were poets. Six hundred thousand men 
died in it, on Mr Thomas’s conservative 
estimate; if one adds to the dead the 
exiles, the casualties were over a 
million. 

And the end of it all? One thinks of 
the death of Antonio Machado in the 
sand dunes of the atrocious French in- 
ternment camp at Cerbére, as described 
in The Owl of Minerva by Gustav Reg- 
ler, once Political Commissar to the Inter- 
national Brigade. ‘And somewhere in 
the night, sick and tired, ill-used by the 
murderers of his republic, lay the 
Republic’s greatest poet, watched over 
by the Senegalese, ill-used Africans. 

““Tt doesn’t make sense,” said 
Matthews, and started his car again. 

‘“No, it doesn’t make sense,” I 
repeated.’ 

Anyone who wishes to write a history 
of the Civil War must try to find a sense 
in it and it must be confessed that it is 
not an easy task. Perhaps the first and 
essential requirement is to penetrate to 
the sober and verifiable facts which lie 
behind so much passion and so much 
poetry, so much heroism and so much 
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propaganda; the historian of such a sub- 
ject must exercise a self-restraint only 
equal to that which he has the right to 
expect of his readers. 

In this first task of the historian Mr 
Thomas has admirably succeeded; his 
book is a remarkably cool, detached nar- 
rative of events which were both the 
cause and the result of ungovernable 
passions. Atrocities on one side are 
balanced against atrocities on the other, 
legends and propaganda are put to the 
test of evidence, the facts of intervention 
by Germany and Italy are measured 
against those of intervention by the 
Soviet Union and both against the con- 
temptible, yet perhaps inevitable, policy 
of non-intervention practised by Great 
Britain and France and, in another form 
but even more consistently, by the 
United States. Where one might have 
expected tragedy, one finds a neatly 
audited balance sheet, and one can only 
admire the thoroughness with which 
Mr Thomas has tried to verify every 
item in it, and for the extent and variety 
of the sources he has made use of; both 
for the student and the general reader 
his bibliography will be of the greatest 
value. 

The military operations of the war are 
particularly well described, and Mr 
Thomas’s clear and lucid narrative gains 
greatly from the number and clarity of 
the maps with which it is illustrated. His 
account makes one realize above all 
what an immense advantage was con- 
ferred on General Franco by the com- 
plete subordination of politics to military 
necessity in the Nationalist Zone. From 
this point of view, if from no other, 
Nationalist strategy was a model of how 
to conduct military operations. 

The Republic, on the other hand, was 
consistently crippled by internal dissen- 
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sions; it fought a better disciplined, 
better equipped and better organized 
enemy with one hand tied behind its 
back, and Mr Thomas emphasizes that 
the immense growth of Communist in- 
fluence was very largely the result of 
their insistence that political differences 
must be suppressed, if necessary by vio- 
lence or fraud, in the interests of win- 
ning the war. The only criticism one 
would like to make of Mr Thomas’s 
narrative of events is that he has a mad- 
dening tendency to tell us not only what 
we need to know but what we do not 
need to know. It is of little help to under- 
standing the Civil War, or indeed any- 
thing else, to be told, for instance, that 
Brian Howard was a genius manqué and 
is ‘often regarded as the original of 
Anthony Blanche in Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited’, or that Stephen 
Spender went to Spain to save a friend 
from the death penalty. The Spanish 
Civil War is a very long book, with a 
formidable array of footnotes; it could 
with advantage have been much shorter 
if Mr Thomas could have restrained his 
passion for irrelevance and the kind of 
faits divers that might adorn a literary 
gossip column. 

This is, however, only a minor criti- 
cism, given the real merits of Mr 
Thomas’s book. A more serious one, I 
think, is that he gives an inadequate 
account of the social processes of which 
the war was the result and of their 
development during the war itself. For it 
was, after all, not only a war but a civil 
war, and it was part of the military 
weakness of the Republicans that, while 
fighting a war, they were at the same 
time trying to make a revolution, or 
rather a number of revolutions, for their 
form varied from region to region ac- 
cording to which of the Republican 
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parties was predominant there. Partly 
this explains the determination of both 
sides to fight the war to a finish; during 
the course of the war itself, in the face 
of appalling difficulties, the Republic 
tried to create, especially through its 
educational policies, the institutions 
which for the Nationalists were a death 
blow to the traditional Spain they were 
pledged to defend. The Republic, for all 
its weaknesses, dissensions, cruelties and 
excesses, was the product of the last great 
outburst of revolutionary idealism in 
European politics, and that is why 
foreigners as well as Spaniards thought 
it worth while fighting and dying to 
defend or destroy it. 

Mr Thomas neglects this aspect of the 
war and for that reason his book misses 
the tragic element which gave the war its 
unique character; deprived of this, even 
its evils seem somehow to be diminished. 
He tends to see the decisive factor in the 
war in the diabolic ingenuity with which 
the European Powers calculated the 
degree, scope and timing of their inter- 
vention to ensure that the war should 
continue to the last possible moment; 
but though foreign intervention (of 
which non-intervention was only 
another version) may have decided the 
course of the war and its eventual out-. 
come, it was the conflicting passions, 
hopes and idealisms of Spaniards which 
made them the victims of such policies, 
Indeed, except for a small minority, their 
divisions were so complete that they left 
no alternative between complete victory 
or complete defeat, and in the effort to 
achieve the one or avert the other, 
Spaniards almost lost their ‘character as 
Spaniards, if that were ever possible, and 
became the living and bleeding represen- 
tatives of cruel abstractions: 


‘All changed, changed utterly, 
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A terrible beauty is born.’ =e 

In the end, if one wants to find a sense 
in the Civil War, it is in the hearts of 
Spaniards that one must find it, and in 
the processes by which the hearts of the 
best of them were broken. It is the tragic 
sense that is missing from Mr Thomas’s 
book; perhaps this is inevitable because 
it may still be too soon to see the tragedy 
clear and whole. In the meanwhile we 
should be grateful to Mr Thomas for 
having given us so detailed, so impartial, 
and so well documented a narrative. 


H. M. WAIDSON 


THE MAN WITHOUT QUALITIES, vol. 3, 
by Robert Musil. (Secker & Warburg. 


358.) 


About two-thirds of Musil’s vast novel 
are now available to English readers. 
Its progress in time, from August 1913 
to the first weeks of the war a year later, 
is accompanied by a series of crises in 
the behaviour of the principal charac- 
ters which lead the more genuine and 
sensitive of them from stability to be- 
wilderment and despair, while the super- 
ficial and materially-minded ones adjust 
themselves without undue difficulty. 
The work begins as satirical comedy, 
but gradually becomes more sombre. 
Ulrich, aged thirty-two, is the son of a 
man who has made his way from 
poverty to high places. We first meet 
him as the new owner of a Viennese 
Rococo villa, the expense of which 
annoys his father. He has been an 
army-oflicer, then an engineer and a 
student of mathematics. He gives up one 
mistress, a café-singer, when a chance 
adventure throws him into the arms of 
a married woman whom he calls 
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Bonadea. In a carefree mood he then 
accepts the secretaryship of a newly- 
founded, but elaborately and porten- 
tously conceived cultural enterprise that 
is to combine publicity for an imaginary 
Austrian way of life with preparations 
for imperial anniversary celebrations in 
1918. It is Walter, the would-be creative 
artist and unfortunate husband of 
Clarisse, who refers to Ulrich as being 
‘without qualities’, criticizing him as a 
man who has great gifts and potentia- 
lities but who makes no use of them, 
and who in his intellectual relativism is 
sterile and in this respect typical of the 
age they live in. The leading spirits of 
the Collateral Campaign appear before 
us, and we see them largely through 
the eyes of the amused and indifferent 
Ulrich. 

This satirical exposition is abruptly 
interrupted when Ulrich receives news 
that his father has died. The present 
third volume shows the novel taking a 
new turn with the beginning of closer 
relations between Ulrich and his sister 
Agathe, following their meeting as chief 
mourners at their father’s funeral. 
Various satirically drawn figures from 
the earlier volumes lose in significance 
as the new action gains momentum. 
Arnheim, businessman and fluent mani- 
pulator of ideas, is for the most part off 
the scene. Diotima is in the background 
too, conscious that her salon may be 
losing influence and that her first en- 
thusiasm for shaping the Campaign in 
her own way has to some extent flagged. 
Ulrich renews his relationship with 
Bonadea, though only as an interlude. 
The difficulties of the marriage between 
Clarisse and Walter are heightened be- 
yond comedy to a premonition of 
tragedy in the episode of the exhibi- 
tionist and in the visit to the institution 
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_ where the sex-murderer Moosbrugger is 
detained. The only character who con- 
sistently provides comedy while radiat- 
ing a sense of warm security is Stumm 
von Bordwehr, the military representa- 
tive to the Campaign. 

Brother and sister find they share a 
mistrust for the conventional respecta- 
bility of their father’s career as a promi- 
nent lawyer, and Ulrich encourages 
Agathe to leave her husband, the head- 
master Hagauer, and share his house in 
Vienna. Ulrich and Agathe are rebels 
against traditional morality, Ulrich as 
elder brother teaching her his particular 
theories of urbane and sharp scepticism, 
while Agathe takes action by tamper- 
ing with her father’s will. The lengthy 
conversations between brother and sister 
cover many complex issues, but they 
keep coming back to questions of moral 
behaviour. Agathe’s husband ‘was more 
one of those people who always do good 
without having any real goodness in 
them. That was what Agathe thought 
to herself. Apparently the goodness dis- 
appears out of people in the same 
measure in which it turns into good will 
or good actions. . . . “It seems it’s really 
only the people who don’t do much 
good who manage to preserve their good- 
ness intact.”’ Hagauer again comes to 
her mind when on another occasion 
Ulrich states: ‘A good man is one who 
has good principles and does good 
works, and it’s an open secret that he 
may at the same time very well be a 
perfect horror !’ When the reader does 
encounter Hagauer late in the course of 
this volume, he is introduced to a 
genuinely bewildered man who is 
astonished that his wife unaccountably 
fails to return after having departed to 
attend her father’s funeral. The debate 
between brother and sister reaches a 
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climax when Agathe, believing that 
Ulrich is lacking in sympathetic under- 
standing of her immediate feelings, 
rushes out and gives a stranger the im- 
pression that she is contemplating 
suicide, This man, Lindner, although he 
is trying to be helpful to her, soon 
arouses her mockery and mistrust when 
he reveals himself as a schoolmaster and 
admirer of her husband’s pedagogic 
reputation. Agathe is a subtly drawn 
character, imaginative and mercurial, 
quickly responsive to situations. Ulrich 
is at times overbearing in his attitude 
towards her, pressing his point of view 
with a persistence that she would not 
have tolerated from Hagauer, until he 
drives her out of the house into the 
encounter with Lindner : 

‘Perhaps we can put it this way,’ he 
suggested, ‘“—the Good has by its very 
nature, become almost a platitude, 
whereas Evil is still criticism. What 
is immoral gets its divine right from 
being drastic criticism of what is 
moral. It shows us that life is also 
unthinkable in other terms. It gives 
the Ne, cs: 

Agathe is not alone among women 
characters in the novel in being irritated 
by Ulrich. Clarisse thinks of him as ‘a 
skater on intellectual ice, coming nearer 
and going off into the distance again 
just as he felt inclined’. Bonadea’s re- 
action to one of Ulrich’s references to 
his sister is outspoken: “Heavens, you 
are perverse !’ 

Ulrich’s being ‘without qualities’ 
seems to impel him to a dislike of the 
whole tradition of moral idealism, as ex- 
pressed in German literature from 
Goethe up to and including the Expres- 
sionist Movement; the poet and drama- 
tist Feuermaul is presumably a carica- 
ture of a representative of this latter 
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group. He is especially impatient with 


didactic tendencies (Diotima is, inciden- 
tally, the daughter of a schoolmaster), 


_ though anything but free of them him- 
self. 


In this volume Musil’s irony appears 
to extend to Ulrich himself, as well as to 
the various subsidiary personages whose 
foibles are more obviously described. 
There is an intellect of massive playful- 
ness and caustic disillusionment at work 
here, though the irony is less light and 
the atmosphere less sunny than in the 
opening sections of the work. It is a pain- 
ful and grim world that awaits the 
reader in the sequel that is to come; the 
culmination and collapse of the brother- 
and-sister relationship in their Italian 
‘honeymoon’, and the unmitigated sad- 
ness of Clarisse’s increasingly distraught 
condition are more imaginatively signi- 
ficant than the overnight dissolution of 
the Collateral Campaign at the outbreak 
of war. 

The translators are to be congratu- 
lated on the faithful, lithe and masterful 
way they have rendered the author’s 
German into English. 

One misses in Musil the incessant in- 
terest in Vienna as a particular place at 
a particular time that is present in 
Heimito von Doderer’s Die Damonen 
(1956). Nor is Musil’s world both magi- 
cally remote and familiar, like that of 
Kafka. The Man Without Qualities has 
more in common with Thomas Mann 
than with Kafka—perhaps the Thomas 
Mann of The Magic Mountain, where 
Hans Castorp’s long stay in the predomi- 
nantly intellectual society of a Swiss 
sanatorium is terminated by the out- 
break of the First World War. Mann 
and Doderer control their plots more 
firmly and skilfully than does Musil. 
The latter usually presents his argu- 
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ments directly through the conversa- 
tions of his characters, like Aldous Hux- 
ley, though in a more complicated way. 
But the arguments of Huxley’s later 
works, like those of The Magic Moun- 
tain and of another Austrian novelist, 
Hermann Broch, in The Sleepwalkers 
(translated by the Muirs in the 1930s), 
are ultimately of a consoling and en- 
heartening quality. As Musil’s novel 
was not completed, it is hardly possible 
to judge its final purpose, or how its 
author would have rounded it off had 
he not died in exile in Switzerland in 
1942. It is an astounding and impressive 
torso; whether it is one of the very 
greatest German novels may be open to 


doubt. 


RONALD GASKELL 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS by W. B. 
Yeats. (Macmillan. 36s.) 


The earliest essay is dated 1895, the 
latest 1937. Of the three pieces printed 
for the first time, two are worth having: 
a general introduction to his work which 
Yeats wrote for a complete American 
edition (never published), and a short 
introduction to his plays. The Modern 
Poetry broadcast of 1936 is also included, 
though not the equally eccentric and 
more useful preface to the Oxford Book 
of Modern Verse. There are introduc- 
tions to Gitanjali and to the Hone and 
Rossi book on Berkeley, and three essays 
on Eastern mysticism occasioned by 
Yeats’s friendship with Purohit Swami. 

If: this were all, the book would 
scarcely be remarkable. In fact it is im- 
portant; and not just for the cross-lights 
it throws on Yeats’s poetry but for the 
subtlety and range of the earlier criti- 
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_ cism. For the strength of the book is that 
it gets into print again the essays on 
symbolism and related topics (Ideas of 
Good and Evil) and the essays that 
_ emerged from the first decade of the 
Abbey (The Cutting of an Agate). 

Between them, these collections span 
twenty-five years: from the Yeats of the 
nineties, when our servants are to live 
for us and the imagination ‘neither de- 
sires nor hates, because it has done with 
time’, to the Yeats of Responsibilities 
and the Playboy riots, for whom: ‘Art 
bids us touch and taste and hear and 
see the world, and shrinks from what 
Blake calls mathematic form, from all 
that is of the brain only, from all that is 
not a fountain jetting from the entire 
hopes, memories and sensations of the 
body.’ 

There is a phate lai study of the 
symbolism of Shelley; and Yeats notes, 
looking back, that is was he and not 
Blake who ‘had shaped my life’. Yet 
the presence of Blake is felt everywhere 
in the early essays. The thirty pages de- 
voted to Blake are among the finest in 
the book, and it is Blake Yeats goes to 
for the extreme statement of his own 
convictions: Blake who had affirmed un- 
equivocally that art reaches through the 
natural to the real world, Blake for 
whom the imagination sympathizes too 
profoundly with everything that lives to 
admit the facile morality of the reason. 

To turn from Blake to the other really 
impressive criticism, the three essays on 
Synge, is to move from art as defining 
spiritual realities to art as the expression 
of human passions. (The corresponding 
movement in the poems of 1897 to 1912 
sprang from events in Yeats’s life: the 
marriage of Maud Gonne, the struggles 
with the Abbey and the controversy 
over the Lane pictures, as well-as the 
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friendship with Synge.) But this shift of 
emphasis is less radical than it appears, 
since for Blake the dualism of soul and 
body did not exist: ‘Man has no body 
distinct from his soul; for that called 
body is a portion of soul discerned by the 
five senses.’ Energy is eternal delight, 
and is from the body. 

This energy Yeats found in Synge; and 
in Synge also a clear recognition that 
the concern of art is, in Yeats’s phrase, 
with the Tree of Life and not with the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
As an ally against the clichés of politics 
and the newspapers, against the tired ab- 
stractions of the problem play, Synge 
was invaluable. Yet Yeats’s aims in 
drama could hardly have been farther 
from Synge’s, and his deep understand- 
ing and appreciation of Synge are signi- 
ficant. In the main, Yeats is a critic of 
occasional, often profound, insights: 
both in structure and rhythm his essays 
are meditative, reveries rather than argu- 
ments. But this helps him to clarify the 
strength of Synge, which is not in plot, 
characterization, or even (strictly speak- 
ing) dialogue, but in his imaginative 
grasp of passions and of the body. 

In part Yeats’s perception of this 
strength is an understanding of the man. 
Thus he sees very clearly why the Aran 
islands were so valuable: ‘He was a 
drifting silent man full of hidden pas- 
sion, and loved wild islands, because 
there, set out in the light of day, he saw 
what lay hidden in himself.’ But already 
in the Discoveries essay of 1906, though 
there is no overt reference to Synge, 
energy is for Yeats rooted in passion and 
the body. ‘In literature, partly from the 
lack of that spoken word which knits us 
to normal man, we have lost in per- 
sonality, in our delight in the whole 
man—blood, imagination, intellect run- 
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_ ning together.’ We have lost, in fact, 
_ that unity of being which Yeats, looking 


back over his work at the end of his life, 
identifies with Blake’s Imagination. And 
it is characteristic of Yeats to see, as 
Synge saw, one cause of this loss in the 
lack of ‘that spoken word which knits us 
to normal man’. The first, though not 
the earliest, essay in this volume, tackles 
the question: What is ‘Popular Poetry’? 


_ And an important factor in the develop- 


ment of Yeats’s lyric writing was his life- 
long conviction that poetry should deal 
in the passions of the normal man and 
be written for the speaking voice. 

For all the complexity of his mature 
style, Yeats’s conception of poetry was 
never esoteric. It was aristocratic, in that 
he rejected out of hand any weakening 
of form to admit opinion or the merely 
personal. Art, in the aphorism of Goethe 
that he never tires of quoting, is art be- 
cause it is not nature. It is this convic- 
tion that gives permanent value to the 
essay on the highly formal Noh plays of 
Japan and to an attack (in Discoveries) 
on naturalistic drama as timely now as 
when it was launched. Yeats’s criticism 
is neither a coherent theory nor, as 
Eliot’s is, a series of explorations and 
assessments guided by his poetry. Often 
his prose is inconsequent, sometimes 
vague. But the sustained affirmation of 
the integrity of art in an age of 
journalism is exhilarating. 
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GEORGE ORWELL: Fugitive from the 
Camp of Victory. By Richard Rees. 
(Secker & Warburg. 218.) 


George Orwell, who was a great English 
radical in the tradition of Hazlitt, Cob- 
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bett and Tom Paine, is now looked upon 
as an attacker and exposer of the Left. 
This puzzles a good many people and has 
never been adequately explained, per- 
haps bcause the explanation is too pain- 
ful. What he attacked was not the Left, 
but the Left establishment, and then 
principally when it was tending towards 
totalitarianism. The fact that during the 
Civil War in Spain, journals such as the 
New Statesman and the Daily Worker 
went on reporting week after week and 
month after month that everything was 
politically all correct and right and 
proper inside the Republic, while he 
knew, as an eye-witness and combatant, 
that one kind of socialist was putting 
another sort of socialist up against a wall 
and shooting him, within the very sound 
of the real enemy’s guns, did something 
to his mind and changed the course of 
his writing. 

To say that this is the best book that 
has been written about George Orwell 
since he died eleven years ago is alto- 
gether understating the matter. Sir 
Richard Rees, who was Orwell’s closest 
and oldest friend, nowhere infringes 
upon the rights of that friendship, 
whereas others who have written about 
him would have greatly surprised the 
subject of their books concerning the al- 
leged degree of their intimacy. Yet the 
reason why Sir Richard obviously under- 
stands Orwell so well is just because he 
shares, not only many of his beliefs, but 
also quite a lot of his temperament and 
a good deal of his background. 

All the same, Sir Richard is able to 
state that Animal Farm and 1984 are 
Orwell’s most famous books, whereas, of 
course, they are merely his best-known 
ones qualitatively speaking, another 
thing altogether. And Fame surely is 
properly to do with values, not assump- 
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_ tions. John Lehmann once referred, 


in an editorial, to ‘the great Orwellian 
lie’, meaning that Orwell having lost 
faith in humanity, believed that man- 
kind would sell its soul and its freedom 


_ for a mess of pottage. Whereas his last 


two books were in fact a warning not 
to mistake the pottage for freedom, and 
anyone who has read Victor Serge’s 
From Lenin to Stalin will agree that the 
warming was not ummecessary. Yet 
Animal Farm misses being a work of art, 
because there is not the faintest sugges- 
tion anywhere in it that the experiment 
might just possibly have come off. 1984 
is, in comparison to what its author 
achieved elsewhere, just not a very good 
book. His heart was not in it, even if his 
head was. 

As Sir Richard has made undeniably 
clear, not only in this book, but also in 
his For Love or Money and in his re- 
markable studies of D, H. Lawrence and 
Simone Weil, the true greatness of 
George Orwell lay in the basic decency 
of the man. And it was definitely a very 
English sort of decency at that. He was 
what the very poor call ‘a real gentle- 
man’. He was what real writers call ‘a 
real writer’. And what Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln would have 
called a true radical. Therefore, the best 
of his writing, that part of it that gave 
him real fame, as far back as the late 
thirties, lies in his autobiographical 
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books, Down and Out in London and 
Paris, The Road to Wigan Pier, and, 
above all, Homage to Catalonia. To these 
must be added his Essays. I cannot help 
disagreeing with Sir Richard Rees about 
Orwell’s achievement as a novelist. And 
with the statement that had he lived in 
a less political age he would have devoted 
himself to the ‘art’ of the novel, as did 
Flaubert and Henry James. For, in mind 
and temperament, Orwell was essen- 
tially a radical, as Hazlitt was, and 
throughout the whole course of English 
literature the only writing of the very 
highest order that radicals have been 
able to do has been done in non-fiction 
prose. Not only is this true about Orwell, 
but his work is the most important con- 
temporary evidence of the truth of this 
statement. 

It should go without saying that a 
civilized man’s deepest desire ought to 
be to attempt to adjust the inequalities 
of nature and of society, and not to make 
an emotional profit out of them. It is 
because of his realization of this that Sir 
Richard has been able to catch the truth 
about a man like Orwell, and state it, as 
he has done, briefly and tersely, in a sub- 
title: ‘A Fugitive from the Camp of 
Victory’. Although one disagrees with 
some of the author’s opinions and a good 
deal of his emphasis, his book remains 
unquestionably the best likeness of its 
subject yet. 
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